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out on no more im 
ness than the choice of a bou- 
intended for a certain 
———s pretty, dark-eyed actress, with 
ad he had fallen harmlessly in love from 
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Wealthy all at once, ie, 
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During his brief absence, curious, disapprov- 
ing, 3 i feminine eyes were scanning 
his domain—feminine minds were trying to 
arrive at some idea as to what the owner of 
such rooms could possibly be like. 

“Verily, Ruth, if thy cousin’s a nt 
truthfully reflects his character and ‘tastes, 
we might have spared ourselves the trouble of 
calling upon him. I fear that we shall have 
but little in common beyond our relationship. 
ren son is evidently a man of the 
world.” 


The speaker was an old lady, looking in | 


her severely simple Quaker atiire not unlike 
a pure, flawless, delicate piece of Dresden 


She was small and slight, with snow-white 

’ features, bright, pale, clear 

blue eyes, and a complexion that still re- 

tained its healthy, youthful bloom, thanks to 
fragal living and early hours. 
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‘MY QUAKER RIVAI, BY JOVE,” THOUGHT VAL. 


Her dress displayed that blending of sim- 
plicity and quiet richness which always dis- 
tinguishes a Quakeress of the old school. 

Rachel Hargrave’s grey silk might have 
stood alone, its texture was so thick and 
costly. Her white cashmere shawl was of the 
finest ever woven, her large white straw bon- 
net, unadorned save for a piece of watered 
ribbon, that cost more than anyone would 
imagine, being of the best make and quality. 

Her companion was a girl of eighteen, 
dressed in modified Quaker attire. Grey 
formed the key-note of her dress, as it were. 
yet it was tastefully draped, and trimmed 
with just a suspicion or dim tint of pale blue 
about it, 

The girl herself was tall and slender, with 
large, ow long-lashed grey eyes, a pure, 
pale complexion, and quantities of pale, soft. 
golden hair, neatly plaited beneath her small 
close-fitting bennet. 
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Ruth Inglefield was the personification of 
beautiful, passionless, unawakened girlhood 
—serene, flower-like, unconscious of her own 
loveliness, or of the power it must needs give 
her, sooner or later, over the hearts of men. 

She glanced round this unknown cousin’s 
sitting-room with all her aunt’s curiosity, but 
without her condemning spirit. 

In London for the first time, fresh from 
an out-of-the-way picturesque Cornish village, 
all that she saw and heard had for her the 
charm of novelty. 

Ruth felt inclined to bless those May Meet- 
ings at Exetér Hall which had induced her 
aunt to come to them after an absence of 
more than twenty years. 

“Perhaps, Aunt Rachael, Cousin Valentine 
may have been called out in a hurry, and he 
had not time to put his room in order before 
he went? What a quantity of pipes and 
riding-whips he seems to possess !” 

“Tt is not so much the disorder I object 
to,” said Aunt Rachael, severely, “although 
that is unseemly enough. -It-is the character 
of my nephew's surroundings; they savour 
two much of frivolity and worldliness, Ruth.” 

“The servant said he would not,be long 
away,” urged the girl, timidly, fearful lest her 


aunt should decide to beat an immediate re- | 


treat. “He may prove more satisfactory than 
—than his belongings) 
“That is true. 


to miss seeing dear Miriam’s boy 
dog! go away! Ruth, child, did’st eyer. see 
a creature so repulsive! ”- 

The glorious May sunlight was streaming 
full into the large, handsome reom,,revyealing 
the chaos composed of a young man’s Netero- 
geneous belongings. 

A velvet smoking-cap and a well-coloured 
meerschaum lay upon the table, togethér with 
letters, circulars, half-a-dozen pairs of gloves, 
impatiently discarded because in want of 
mending, and a questionable novel. A con- 
fusion of glasses and decanters, pipes and 
cigars, adorned the sideboard. There were 
photo frames on the mantelpiece, containing 
the likenesses of various pretty actresses, 
with each and all of whom Val Curzon had, 
at some time, been in love. 

His sporting tendencies evinced themselves 
in a variety of ways, sporting printe™bein 
upon the walls, together with portraits o 
Archer and Fordham. Sporting papers Jay 
scattered about in every direction. A per- 
fectly ugly bull-dog had aroused Aunt Ra- 
chael’s fears by sniffing at her, whilea white 
smooth-haired terrier and her three pups oc- 
cupied a basket near the fireplace. 

ft was essentially a man’s room, although 
the piano, some lovely Sévres vases fliled with 
dlowerg choice statuettes, and-a few warm, 
luscious, glowing landscapes in oils indicated 
redeeming qualities and higher tastes on the 
part of the absent and errimg Val. 

“The dog is not savage, Aunt,” said Ruth, 
fearlessiy patting “Jem’s” ugly head, upon 
which “Miggs”—anxious to call attention 
to the charms of her family—immediateiy 
scrambled out of her basket, and joined in the 
friendly overtures. 

“A French novel!” exclaimed Aunt Ra- 
chael, cautiously turning over one of Val’s 
books as if she more than half expected it to 
burn her fingers. “That a nephew of mine 
should read such things, and—yes, actually, a 
pack of cards on the sideboard! Ruth, I 
regret having brought thee here. I will leave 
a note for thy cousin Valentine, and we will 
stay no longer. If he has a desire to see us, 
he can call at our lodging.” 

“But, Aunt Rachael——” 

“Nay, child, I will listen to no remon- 
strances. This is no place for either you or 
me. Were your cousin to come in he might 
ive us both but a cold welcome, since. we 

elong, as it were, to different spheres.” 

Ruth. looked disappointed. She had ‘wished 
to meet Val Curzon, why, she hardly knew, 


~terest-in him than to diminish it, 





e should judge.no:one | Curzon, a wealthy merchant, “who did not 
hastily, Ruth. Sit down and wait awhile. | 
He may return soon, and I should be ‘sorry | 
Go away, | 





unless it was that her quiet, uneventful life 

rendered any fresh incident welcome. 

_ His pipes and ,novels and other shortcom- 

ings had served rather to increase her in- 
They were 

very dreadful, of course. They filled Wer with 

a kind of awe. ; 

None the legs, Ruth was conscious of /a 
strong desire to. become acquainted with the | 
owner of these vanities. 

Aunt ael_produced..a tract from her 
reticnle, and wrote a stiif little note on the 
blank half-page at the back. 

lacing the tract on the table where it could | 
not fail to attract notice, she turned to go, 
followed by Ruth, Jim and Miggs accompany- 
ing them to the door, asif anxious to do the | 
honours in canine fashion during their master’s 
absence. 
_“Do you know any of those ladies whose | 
likenesses were on the mantelpiece in Valen- | 
tine’s room, aunt?” asked Ruth, gravely, as 
they went along. | 

“ Certainly not,” said Aunt Rachel, drily. | 
“TI should advise thee to dismiss they cousin | 
from thy mind altogether, Ruth. We are not 
likely to see or hear any more of him.” 

The demure, rigid Quakeregs was feeling 
hurt and disappointed. Miriam Brace had 
been her favourite sister, many years younger 


than herself, and Miriam had married John 





belong to the Society of Friends, thus separat- 
ing herself, to a great extent, from her 
family. 

Soon after giving birth to twin sons Miriam 
had died. Then her husband became bank- 
rapt, one loss following another in quick suc- 
cession. His combined misfortunes, proved too 
much for the unhappy man. He followed: his 
wife to the grave in less than a year, leaving 
his boys totally unprovided foy. 

A Curzon who had setlled at New York 
took one, and promised to provide for him as 
he grew o:der. The other, Val, had remained 
with Rachel Hargrave til] he was received into 
the Blue Coat. School. From that time be had 
been lost to her. , 

His godfather, a wealthy stockbroker, had 
taken Val to France, paid his college expenses, 
and granted him a liberal allowance. Then, 








just as he was thinking of walking the hos- 
pitals, prior to becoming a doctor, Val’s god- 
father had died, leaving him the*sum of twenty | 
thousand pounds. : 

This had unsettled the young man, Instead | 
of devoting himself assiduously to the profes- | 
sion be had chosen, he went in for any amount 
of pleasure, intending to work hard some day, 
but just for the present to have. his fling and 
enjoy life thoroughly. 

iGiney sometimes is a greater curse than the 
want. of it. Men like Val Curzon are best off 
without it, since they will never work hard to | 
develop their faculties unless the sharp spur ©’ 
want drives them to do se, 

Having seen or heard nothing of hér nephew 
for many years, Rachael Hargrave had come to 
town as much for the purpose of visiting him 
as of attending the May meetings. A a 
nang of zegret had gone through ber on bebol 
ing the frivolous, worldly nature of his every- 
day surroundings. 

She had. been so fond of him as a boy, she 
had wished to keep him with her, and bring 
him up as a Friend.. But for that worldly- 
wise, stockbroking godfather, of whom the 
little old Quakeress could but think bitterly, 
Val might have become a very different man. 

Having selected his bouquet—a costly one, 
wrapped in lace-paper—Val Curzon went home 
to write the note that was to accompany it. 

He. was a. good-looking, debonair young 
fellow, with dark expressive grey eyes, and a 
drooping moustache. Far from being languid 
or Blase his manner was terse and animated. 
Life for him was no even-cut. plaything, but a 
glad reality, a constant source of thoughtless 
enj t, which he seerhed to abuse or wish 
himself rid of. There was no affectation about 
Val ‘Curzon! ‘Clever, handsome, pleasure‘ 





villain, I hope you didn’t show your teeth 


———s 
loving, addicted to looking move than he rej 
felt when women were in question, he gave the 
world full credit for all the enjoyment it gf. 
forded him, and openly avowed his profound 
satisfaction with things. im general when apy 
Metaphysical or esthetic grumbler threw «jj 
water over his creed, and sneered at him for Boi 
joining the great army of malcontents. 

Whistling an air-from the “ Mikado,” yy 
entered his sunny sitting-room. The doy 
welcomed him noisily, but he failed to under. 
stand the meaning they wished to convey, d 

“Down, Miggs! down, Jim! Confonnd thow 
puppies, they've gnawed one of my siding 
gloves to pulp! ~ Why ‘don’t you teach your 
family to behave better, old lady? Now fc 
Lottie Moselle’s nete. 1 .wenter-~—- Whr, 


what the deuce is this?” 


He had caught sight of Aunt Rachasl’s trac 
propped up against a china basin full of fn- 


| grant narcissus. 


Taking it up, he turned it over and read the 
pencilled lines, traced in Aunt Rachael's deli- 
cate Italian hand :— 

“Nephew Valentine,—I had thought to 
have the pleasure of seeing thee once mor, 
after so long a parting, For this: purpose j 
came here this morning with thy second 
cousin, Ruth Inglefield, who is in town with 
me, that she may profit by the May Meetings 
held at Exeter Hall. Thou wast from home, 
however, and—if a man may be judged by his 
surroundings—had it been otherwise, the visit 
might only have given rise to mutual regres 
and embarrassment. Should you experience 
a desire to meet thy relatives, Ruth and I av 
staying with Martha Browning in Verney 
Street, Bloomsbury, and we shall remain there 
until the end of May. If you have no wish 
to recognise the old ties, be sincere enough to 
stay-away. You will receive no blame from 
your affectionate aunt, . 

“Martha Hargrave.” 
An annoyed expression flitted across the 
oung man's face as he carefully folded the 
tract and looked round the room swiftly and 
ruefully. It had been mute evidence against 
him. Who would have thought of those 
women coming up to town so unexpectedly! 

Aumé-Martha had been very kind to him as 
@ boy, and he knew that he had neglected her 
shamefully of late. It annoyed bum to think 
that she had a pre-conceived prejudice aguns! 
him, all through that confounded room, wich 
he might have toned down a little had he ber 
aware of the visit in store for him. 

Of Ruth Inglefield he knew nothing. She 
had only come to live with her aunt withis 
the last five years. 

Then. the ridiculous aspect of the aff 
suddenly stauck him, and Val laughed till the 
tears ran down his cheeks as, in imagination, 
he saw the aunt and niece surveying us Ur 
tidy apartment, and passing judgment upp 
it from a Quaker point of view. 

“T must call upon them this afternoon, au¢ 
try to remove the. unfavourable impreswo? 
already created,” was the next impression 
“ Poor, kind, good Aunt Rachael, who wantee 
to bring me up in her own persuasion 1 
make a, ptoadbrim of mo, What muss s* 
have thought of my diggings here! Jim, you 


‘ 


the ladies. If you could only tell me wes 


they said !,” ~~ 
“Are you out or at home, Curzon! Gn 
a languid voice, as a small, fair-hoired, * 


i i -elids rhreé 
$ le man, with eye! 
er ny ” entered the room, 


’ ar wied 


sizes too large for him, 

pausing for am instant upon the threshold. 
“At home, my dear hoy ! Come pos 

shut the door!) Have you been here 

this morning?” 


“Do Lever inflict, myself upon society, 


[t. im 


vh. stion! 
unearthly hours?;, What @ ques'i Bt, 


lies: the recent presence of other 
ere. they <diine, or  DegeRe#! 
ae Cavendish shook his head cunningly 
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—— 
as he dropped into an easy chair aud helped 

a cigar. 
vt * and ea” he remarked, sorrow- 
fully. “Curzon, some day, unless you mend 
sour ways, mon ami, you'll find yourself up 
to the neck in breach of promise cases. 

“Stuff! The ladies in this case were my 
aunt and cousin. Of course, they were bound 
to arrive when I was out, and—and,” with a 
comprehensive sweep of the arm, “they drew 
their own conclusions, ou know. They 
belong to the Society of Friends, and I'm 
afraid their opinion gi me, according to this 
note, is @ poor one, Pay 

Alev took the tract as if it were some rare 
cunesity, and gravely read Aunt Rachael's 

oud. 
oe are you going to do?” he asked. 

“Call on them this afternoon, and invite 
them to have tea with me in bachelor style 
to-morrow. Nothing like taking the bull by 
the horns, old man. Will you come and help 
keep me in countenance? ” 

“Pil do what I can to spare your blushes, 
and prevent you from fee! ing overwhelmed. 
Are—are both your relatives elderly, Cur- 
' 9” 

: "One is; the other I have never seen.” 

“Indeed! I would advise a little judicious 
weeding of your household stuff before the 
guests arrive. Plainly speaking, your rooms 
are not in good form, Curzon. ‘They contain 
a wild conglomeration of everything—you 
might be horsey, artistic, bookish, or theatri- 
cal. You have surrounded yourself with the 
outward tokens of: each. Such myriad- 
mindedness is apt to mystify strangers.’ 

“Wait till to-morrow,” said Val, triumph- 
antly, “and I'll show you a transformation 
scene that shall do credit to my ‘myriad- 
mindedness,’ Algy.” 


CHAPTER II. 

“T should not have known you again, 
nephew Valentine, you are so altered, and 
yon have grown so tall,” said Aunt Rachael, 
subjecting the young man to a calm, search- 
ing scratiny as he sat opposite to her in 
Martha Browning’s drawing-room that after- 
noon. “It is quite astonishing to me how 
tall you have grown. Your father was under 
the middle height.” . 

She dropped the “thee” and “thou” when 
speaking to those who were not of her own 
persuasion. Val laughed, and coloured furi- 
ously. A man of five-and-twenty does not 
cate to be told how much he has: “ grown,” 
especially when a pretty girl is present. 

“As if I were a great, awkward, hobble- 
de-hoy of eighteen,” he reflected, indignantly. 

hen aloud,— 

‘You know the old proverb, Aunt Rachael : 
“Ill weeds grow apace.’ ” 

“TI hope that you are not an ill weed,” said 
Aunt Rachael, seriously. “It is no jesting 
matter, nephew. Pleased as 1 am to see you 
p and to find that you have still a little 
atection left for me, I must confess that I 
am far from satisfied with you in many 7é- 
‘pects. I was always a plain-spoken woman, 
as you know. Why are you fritteri 
your time in every sort of y folly, 
When you ought to be acquiring a knowled 
of medicine, since ypu. baye chosen the heal- 
ing art as your Pp ession? ” 

Val waxed pathetic. 

! have. not wasted, much time yet,” he 
replied, in self-defence. .“I want to see @ 
mir the world before,setting down to hard 
ledge of sone it is only natural. A know- 

world, you is indi 
to a modi ord know, is indispensable 
“ Yeti, nephew Valentine, am I to under- 
= that you will set bones and cure dis- 
“ase $0 much the mere skilfully by reason of 
your acquaintance with ecards, ch novels, 
ju horseracing?” eaid Aunt; Rachael, piti- 

‘sty... “ Methinks the are strange and un- 


worthy meaus by. whi attain your end.” 
{ axa not such a fea Sy teliow ob 
replied Val, with unblushing 


You imagine,” 


away |- 


effrontery. “Lots of those things you saw in 
my toom when you called belong to a friend 
of mine who has been staying with me lately. 
My own tastes are of the quietest description 

ible, I can assure you of this if you and 
jousin Ruth will accept a bachelor’s invita- 
tion, and take tea with me to-morrow. If you 
refuse, Aunt Rachael, I shall think that you 
hava formed a bad opinion of the nephew you 
were so kind to as a boy.” 

Rachael Hargrave hesitated. Should she 
accept the invitation, or not? Her heart 
yearned over Miriam’s boy, in spite of his mani- 
fest shortcomings. 


Then she decided to go. Supposing him to 


be somewhat wild and frivolous, the more | 


need of serious conversation and well-meant 
interference. 
She would give him as much of her society 
as possible while she remained in town. 
“Since -you wish it, Valentine; we will 
come,” she said, in a less severe tone; “but 
pray go to no un expense om our 


| account. Ruth and I never indulge in luxu 


ries. 

“Ruth must be anxious to see more of 
London,” remarked Vel, turning towards the 
silent girl, in the hope of inducing her to join 
in the conversation. 

She sat there listening intently, but saying 
scarce anything. Yet her silence did not strike 
him as being the result of stupidity or dulness. 

It was an intelligent shyness, that time and 


tact would speedily change into eager, ani- | 


inated intercourse. 

“We have not come to London for the pur- 

see of —— nephew,” corrected Aunt 
hael. “ When the May Meetings are over 
we shall return to our home.” 

“ But you really must let me take you about 
a little, you know,” pleaded Val, rendered 
eloquent b the disappointment in Ruth's soft 
grey eyes. “There are the parks and th 
public buildings. Ruth would like to see 
these, I’m sure. Oh; yes, and the Exhibition 
—a very quiet sort of thing that, Aunt 
Rachael. You may meet clergymen there by 
the score.” . . 

“ Nevertheless, F do not think I shall go. 
am too old to go about much myself, and Ruth 
has been brought up to care but little for such 
things. It is nob often that we shall require 
an escort, Valentine—unless you would like to 
go with us occasionally to Exeter Hall.” 

“Tll think about it ; but I wen’t promise,” 
said Val, hastily. “ Are you staying lowe with 
friends, Aunt Rachel?” 

“No. Martha Browning is an old servant of 
mine. She took this house when she got mar- 
ried to a butler, and they let apartments. For- 
tunately, her drawing-room apartments chanced 
to be empty when we came to town, and she 
was delighted to have us with her again,” 

“TI see. It is rather a dul} strect.” 

“Tt is quiet, and on that account it suits 
me very well. When did you last hear from 
your brother in America, Valentine?” 

Val’s face clouded suddenly. f 

“You have not heard, then?” he said, re- 

fully. “Of course, how should you? Poor 
turned out rather wild, it wppears. Gave 

his uncle no end of trouble, and leit New York 
three years ago with debts enough to swamp 
him. Be went to Mexico, it is believed, where 
he was scalped by those Indian brutes while 
making his way up the country with several 
other white men. Poor old Fred! We knew 
next to nothing of each other, through being 
so early in life, yet the news gave me a 
terrible shock at the time. It was such a miser- 


able ending for him!” 
“Miserable indeed!” said Aunt Rachael; 
sadly. “I hope it will be a lesson to you, Valen- 


tine, not to follow in his footsteps!” 

“So far as Mexico and the Indians go I cer- 
tainly shan't,” said Val, gravely. “I can only 
remember Fred as a gallant little chap in pina- 
fores: | Since his death I have often wished 
that we had exchanged photos.” _ > 

“J have a small water-colour likeness of you 





both upstairs, taken when you were about three 


years old. I brought it to towm with me, be- 
cause it wants a little skilful retouching by a 
portrait painter. I will fetch it for you to see. 
At that age it was difficult to distinguish you 
from your brother Frederick }” 

As Rachael Hargrave left the room to fetch 
the treasured portrait, Val turned towards 
Ruth with a sudden accession of interest, 

A girl who seemed unconscious of her own 
beauty, who did nothing to challenge maseu- 
line admiration, was, to say the least of it 
deserving of notice as a fresh experience, and 
Val was fond of a new sensation, 

Yet he could not for the life of him address 
Ruth in the easy caressing tone of incipient 
Hirtation that he was sure to fall into with 
other lovely women to whom he did graceful 
homage. ; 

She was not proud ox stately, yet her pure 
passionless, unconscious beauty seemed to coll 
for something bordering ciovely upon rever- 
ence. Persiflage would have seemed flippant 
and out of place as addressed to her. 2a 

Val Curzon felt this dimly, and he treated 
her with a kind of gentle deference. She re 
minded him of spring flowers, with their 
chastened delicate loveliness, of Sabbath bells, 
| of all things pure and good aud holy. c 





| Lottie Roselle and her vivacions sists rhood 
| faded from his mind as he beni. over the 
| young Quakeress, till his moustache nearly 
| brushed the pale gold of her hair. i 

| “Ruth—Cousin Ruth! | may exll you that, 


may I not?” 
I suppose so,” she replied, simply, with a 
little increase of colour to her clear fa 
you say, we are cousins!” 
| “And on that account we ought ti 
| friends. Aro. you quite as indifferent to all 
the sights of London as Aunt Rachael would 
have me believe?” 
A longing look danced in the* girl’ 


“ As 


»”© F000 








s starry 

| eyes. , 
“ Oh, no! That is, Aunt Rachie! does not 
wish me to care for such things,” she said 
hurriedly. “But I should very much like to 


see more of London before we go back to 
| Penwyr.. It is very, very dull down there! 
| I have been looking forward to this visit for 
months, and now. it has come it seems so dis- 
| appointing. We never go ovt, except to a 
| meeting. I ought not to complain, but—but 

is so tantalising to be in London and to go 
nowhere. I should like to’see the Tower, and 
Westminster Abbey—and to walk over Tower 
| Bridge!” 
Val stifled @ smile im its birth. Ruth's 
longings were of such a modest, simple nature, 
poor child, as compared with those of many 
other young people in town for the first time. 
_“I think we ought to be able to compass 
that,” he said, gently. “Aunt Rachael must 
intrust you to me now and then, Ruth, and 
give me leave to take you about. JI shall insist 
upon it. Meetings are all very well; but at 
our age! Cousins are almost the same as 
rothers and sisters, you know, so she can't 
possibly object to me as an escort. You shall 
go to Westminster Abbey. and 








see Poets’ 
Corner, where all the great puns are buried; 
and then pictures— are you fond of " ietures? ”’ 


“Yes, very; but I have seen so few, and J 
haye hardly read any bovke, 
ones. Aunt Rachael does Tot wpprove of 
poetry or fiction. J am afraid you will find 
me sadly ignorant of all thet other girls 
know !” 

.“ What a world of beauty you will have to 
| inherit later on!” said Val,.muvingly. “All 
that is stale to others will be fresh to you 
Do you mean to say that you 
poetry, Ruth?” 

“Only Milton and Dr. Waits.” 

“Do you play?” 

“ Yes, I begged Aunt Rachael to let. me have 
this: one’ accomplishment. I am very fond of 
music!” 

“You must play to me to-morrow, and I 
shall sen@ -you some books. Aunt Rachael 


save religious 


: 
have read no 





must not be allowed to keep all the sunshine 
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usuteinseny 
out of your life in this way. She is good, “You may trust me, mon cher. In these Ruth liked Valentine's friend. He was, 
but frightfully narrow in all her opinions, | delicate matters I seldom blunder. JI intend | very amiable, interesting young man, she 


uth.’ 

“Don’t say that, or I shall think I have 
been blaming her unjustly,” pleaded the girl. 
“TI am very happy as a rule, only I should 
like to read more, and not to be confined 
within such a narrow circle of duties and 
interests. It makes me envy other girls, and. 
that is wrong.” 

Aunt Rachael’s entrance with the little, 
faded water-colour portrait of the twin- 
brothers put a stop to the conversation. 

After examining the portrait, which for Val 
possessed little interest, he took leave of his 
relatives, and went home to dress for dinner. 

He had an invitation to dine with the 
Smediar-Brounes, great people in the esthetic 
line. Miss Smedlar-Broune found Val Curzon 
amusually distrait and inattentive that night. 
‘Her quite toe utterly-utter conversation, her 
vague yearnings towards the beautiful and the 
infinite, met with no satisfactory response from 
the good-looking young fellow who was wont to 

ibe amused by them, 

His thoughts had wandered from the towzled- 
headed, angular, brick-dust complexioned girl 
beside him, dressed in a kind of limp, old- 
fashioned bed-gown, to a pale, lovely face 
framed in golden hair—a face with a kind of 
angelic peace and purity resting upon 1t. 

Miss Smedlar-Broune’s want of beauty, 
her shallow meretricious art-talk, only served 


to increase the admiration, the sense of having | 


found a treasure, that Ruth had awakened 

within Val Curzon’s breast. ; 

He rose early on the following morning, 
much to the astonishment of his landlady, and 
went to work with a will to make his sitting- 

‘room a model of order and good taste ere Aunt 
Rachael saw it again. 

He knew, artful fellow, that unless he suc- 
ceeded in winning her good opinion he shoufd 
see but little of Ruth; and he wanted to study 
Ruth, to draw her out, feeling quite sure that 
the result would more than repay him for his 
trouble. 

Archer and Fordham were taken down aad 
stowed away in the recesses of a dark cup- 
board. The sideboard was cleared of all save 
-an innocént-looking Etruscan water-jar and a 
couple of glasses, 

Val made a clean sweep of the novels and 
sporting papers, cramming them into a large 
cuzvenient ottoman. Jim, Miggs, and the 
puppies were relegated to the back-yard, 
where they howled musically. Even the photos 
on the mantelpicce were carefully weeded, Val 
going about his task with a queer little sinile 
that betokened much inward amusement. 

He ordered cakes and fruit, tea, coffee, and 
cream; he bought a wealth of fresh dowers, 
and arranged them about the room in rich 
masses of scented bloom. Then he sat down 
and whistled softly as he surveyed lis handi- 
work 

“Upon my word, it is a change for the 
better!” bho cemarked aloud. “I wonder if 
sho will be pleased with it?” 

And the personal pronoun had uo referea se to 
Aunt Rachael ; 

Val’s guests were somewhat late in arriving: 
He was on the verge of imitating Mrs. Gamp 
under similar circumstances by exclaiming im- 
patiently, “Drat it, why don’t they come?” 
when Algy Cavendish put in an appearance. 

“Quite Arcadian,” he remarked, glancing 
round the room with lanquid approval before 
sinking into an easy chair.’ “You might be a 
curate, Curzon, expecting a visit from your 
bishop. You've done the thing oughly for 
a Philistine. And the Quaker refftiens’ Did 
you see them yesterday? Are they actually 
coming?” 

“Yes. You'll be discreet, Algy? It’s lka 
treading on egg-shells to talk with Aunt 
Rachael. I'm sometimes at a loss for a sub- 
ject that won't bring down reproof on m 
head. Don’t, for pity’s sake, air your Mig 
Church protlivities in her hearing.” 





to cut you out in your aunt’s estimation. I 
am here for that purposey You have not al- 
luded to the cousin!” 

“T think she will satisfy even your fastidi- 
ous taste. She is not over forty, or absolutely 
ugly. Look here Algy,” sitting bolt upright, 
* yoa are not to fall in love with Ruth!” 

“You wish to reserve that privilege. Very 
well. I won't enter the lists against you at 
present. Disinterested friendship is not alto- 
gether a thing of the past!” 

“Rubbish! If Amelia FitzMarkham were 
not engrossing your attention I would put not 
the least faith in your promise.” 

“ And this is gratitude?” murmured Algy, 
with a sigh, his full, heavy eyelids giving 
him the appearance of being always halt 
asleep. ; 

Sometimes in society people underrated the 
mental abilities of the little, sleepy-looking, 
fair-haired_ man, and ventured upon some 
quietly insolent or unduly familiar remark. 

On these ocasions Algy would appear to 
doze—the reply was so long in coming. But 
when it aid come his interlocutor was, as a 
rule, sorry he spoke. . 

The scabbard might be unpromising, but 
the blade it contained was bright as polished 
steel. 

Algy Cavendish was a representative man, 
belonging to a purely modern and fast in- 
creasing type. Fond of society, genial, fault- 
lessly dressed, to be met everywhere, an 
eautherity upon all social questions—from the 
cut of a dress-coat to the exact colour of a 
professional beauty’s eyebrows. 

He was also a decent, hard-working High 
Churchman, useful in nis lay capacity as 
altar-server and sidesman at a large popular 
West End church. 

Algy did not attempt to shelve his creed. 
With him it was an important and prominent 
feature, of which he was in no wise ashamed. 

How he managed to combine devotion with 
fashion, without either seeming inconsistent, 
Val Curzon could not see, yet so it was. Both 
seemed genuine in their way. 

“The ladies, Val!” sid Algy, as footsteps 
were heard ascending the stairs. “ Now if you 
have deceived me——” 

Both men rose as the servant opened the 
door, ushering Aunt Rachel and her niece 
for the second time into the large, sun-lit, 
flower-scented room. 





CHAPTER III. 

Val Curzon’s afternoon tea was a decided 
success. Aunt Rachael was in a less con- 
demning mood, more inclined to think fayvour- 
ably of her nephew than on the previous day. 

Beyond a few mild reproofs with regard to 
extravagance and luxury, she refrained from 
censur.ng any of Val's arrangements. : 

Perhaps Algy Cavendish’s unexpected 
presence served to shield his friend from more 
open criticism. Val had invited him with an 
eye to this, fearing lest the unrestrained nature 
of a family tea-party might prove too much for 
him. Algy prevented Aunt Raehael from pre- 
suim'ng too much upon her relationship. 

The little man could talk well upon almost 
every subject under the sun. When by chance 
a dangerous-topic hove in sight, and threatened 
to render Aunt Rachael severe and dogmatic, 
it was amusing to note how actively both men 
avoided it by turning up the nearest conversa- 
tional opening to get out of its way. 

Algy was like a chameleon. He could take 
more than one aspect, and he liked to display 
h's powers. Before'tea Was over he had won 
golden opinions from Aunt Rachael as a 
sensible, modest, sober-minded. young man, 
with nothing frivolous about him. 

And Ruth! She was in a state of shy, silent 
rapture. Everything delighted her. The large, 
pleasant room, containing so many beautiful 
objects for the eye to rest upon, the newness of 
her surroundi.gs, the busy life in the street 
below, were alike welcome to one used only to 
grey, unbroken dulness. 








thought, one whose mahner seemed to set her 
at ease directly, but most of all she liked Val 
himself. 

Handsome, débonnaire, with the easy grag 
ful atc imparted by extensive social inter 
course and good breading, Val was exactly the 
sort of man to take a young girl’s heart by 
storm. And when that girl had seen oniy 
Quakers—good fellows, certainly, but sadly 
wanting in manly beauty and superficial polish, 
in savoir vivre—the danger that she woul 
fall in love with him wag great. 

Algy’s eyelids had gone up a little on be. 
holding Ruth. Her rare delcate beauty, em. 
phaciass by the graceful simplicity of her dress, 

d taken him by surprise. 

“She would make a lovely Madonna,” be 
mentally decided. ‘ These fair, innocent. faces 
are almost perfect in repose. And the old 
lady wants putting under a glass case. She js 
too severe, too perfect, in her prim, dainty, 
charming old way for th's workaday world, 
Will Val fall in love with his cousin? If he 
doesn’t he ought to be ashamed of himself 
But for Aurelia I would fall in love with her 

self.” 

“You have proved very hospitable, Valen- 
tine,” said Aunt Rachael, in her precise, even 
tones. “Country cousins are not always so 
well received by ther friends in town.” 

“I’m delighted to have you here,” said Val, 
looking at Ruth as he spoke. “I want to take 
you to Earl’s Court Exhibition to-morrow. At 
what time will you be ready?” 

This was a bold stroke, but it failed to 
ensure success. 

“T shall not be able to go anywhere to- 
morrow,” Aunt Rachael replied, decisively. 
“TL expect a friend to arrive from Cornwall, and 
of course Ruth canact go without me. Per 
haps before we ieave London we shall ave 
ourselves of your kind offer, nephew, but, os! 
told you before, we did not come with the ides 
of indulging in any worldly pleasure.” 

Val was conscious of an undutiful longing 
to take his aged relative by the shoulders an! 
shake her. How obstinate and unyielding she 
was! It was some comfort to see h's own 
disappointment mirrored in Ruth's grey eyes 

“T am sure Ruth would like to seo th 
Exhibition,” he persisted; “and you can! 
always be going to a meeting, Aunt Rachael 

“Ruth cares but little for sights and ple 
sures, I am glad to say. She can wait unti 
I am able to accompany her, Valentine. — 

Algy interposed by asking for some mus. 
Without any pretty excuses, Ruth rose a 
once and went to the piano. Me 

She played Mendelssohn's “Song without 
Words,” at his request, in trathful, sym 
pathetic style, Val standing beside her to tun 
over the music, while Algy good-natured)) 
devoted himself to Aunt Rachel. ’ 

“TI am awfully sorry that 1 can't get aa 
mission to take you anywhere yet,” murmare 
Val, as she ceased playing. “Aunt Rene ® 
more unbending than ever. [ shall cons | 
myself, though, by giving you daily = 
unless you think you will get tired of seeing 
me so often, Ruth!” hed 

She smiled up at him through some uns 
tears. . 

The disappointment to her had been = 
bitter than he could realise, because her ples 
sures were so few. 

His promise of. calling daily had taken 
half the sting away, however. | F 

“T shall be to see you,” she, sud, 
frankly. “Yes, I do feel disappointed at 2 
going anywhere.’ At the same time, It 1s 0m 


a little thing, and I have always had 
resign my will at the bidding of another. 
am used to it.” 


j on})- 

How brave and patient she was, OT hal 

missive under circumstances that would vals 
induced the majority of girls to rebel ; 

admiration and interest were steadily "si 

“T shall certainly come to Verney Street te 

morrow,” he said, as she rose from the piano, 
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———— 
“and 1 will bring the books I promised to 
with me. 

lend Jnt have you done with the dogs?” she 
saogired, brightly; “I am so fond of dogs. 
inguire@, ™ fe o 4s ith 

| was getting quite intimate with yours yes- 
terday. , Have you banished them on our 
a9 but they shall come up if you are 
not afraid of them. I expect they’ve howled 
themselves pretty nearly hoarse by this time 
in the yard.” : 

Jem, Miggs, and the puppies were accord- 
inly summoned. They appeared in a state 
of intense excitement and delight, not un- 
mingled with indignation, at having been 
kept in durance vile so long. 

Ruth knelt down and fed them with bis. 
cuits, Val watching her admiringly the while. 
Micgs placed her puppies one by one in the 
girl's lap, thumping her scrap of a tail against 
the floor, and glancing up with eyes full of 
maternal pride as Ruth fondled and caressed 
them. 

“The vain old thing! She’ wants pes to 
admire her progeny,” said Val, langhingly. 
“It is a weakness that canine and human 
mothers share in common.” 

“And a very pardonable one,” said Ruth, 
defending her sex, like a true woman, against 
masculine aspersions. 

‘Well, what do you think of my rela- 
tiins?” Val inquired when they had gone. 

“The girl is charming, positively charm- 
ing!” said Algy, effusively. “Fresh, sim- 
ple, unaffected, yet with plenty of sense and 
intellect. I am rather afraid of the old lady. 
It is a pity that such a girl should be left 
catirely in her hands. She will spoil her in 
the shaping process.” 

“Just my opinion, yet I don’t know how 
to prevent it. Poor little Ruth! I should 
like to rescue her from such well-meant 
tyranny before it has succeeded in darkening 
her life. If I could only give her a passing 
gleam of pleasure I should be glad.” 

“Where there’s a will there's a way. You’ve 
pet b net now it remains to find the way. 

y-the-bye, are y i ; 7 , 
bill teatetar® you going to Lady Vernon’s 

hn ve got an invite. Are you going?” 


: “Then, needless to say, the fair Aurelia will 
e there. As she as cruel as ever, Algy?” 
There isn't much spare sentiment about her. 
a fay she treats me worse than she docs 
. er men, though. It is one of the articles of 
ver creed to profess hatred towards all men 
you know.’ ; 
Of course; she 


belongs to the stron: 
minded sisterhood. , nia 


— That in itself would be 
‘uiicient to make me hate her. In my opinion, 
a female servant is the most objectionable 
creature under the sun.” 
* _ Aurelia is an exceptional instance! 
~ earning onty serves to render her delight- 
~ Yy Piquant. She might be the offspring of a 
narmriage between the Latin Grammar and Miss 
Braddon’s latest. novel.” 
“Well, I don’t want to dis 
para our lady 
ry = oe If she satisfies yea, that is 
--Sufficient ! y 
raf on ‘| Have you ventured to propose 
hee opose! not I. That would be to lose 
: confidence, to render myself ridiculous in 
reyes atonce. No. I wait my time. Aure- 
pe not an ordinary girl, to be wooed in the 
= ary way. I must overcome her dislike to 
, OF, rather, I should say, to ope man in 
particle, before I ask her to become my wife. 
se, the res i 
ot ie ¢ result would be failure, complete 
_. How are you goi 
in Princen Tanto 16 v= ews the ceatle 
cane gong to make use of her father, the 
Try uen my plan is thoroughly matured 
Cyan it for your admiring inspection.” 
by Curzon and Algy Cavendish met again 
rrr A Mag Lady Vernon’s spacious rooms, 
r ne with ] hts and mirrors, fragrant 
a Ts, resoun with music, low, soft, 
Tous music stealing in upon the senses 





like a dream, full of vague, ming'ed pleasure 


and pain. 

Val, who had evidently got Ruth upon the 
brain, was in no hurry to provide himself with 
a partner. 

Algy, on the other hand, caught sight of his 
divinity, hurried across to her, and wrote his 
name on her tablets for several dances. 

“ You have taken more than your fair share,” 
said Aurelia FitzMarkham, calm'y. “ Selfish- 
ness and greed! Men monopolise those amiable 
qualities to such an extent I’m sure I wonder 
that any remain over—that a selfish or greedy 
woman should exist.” 

Miss FitzMarkham was a tall, self-possessed 
girl of nineteen, with short wavy brown hair, 
pretty short-sighted brown eyes, regu'ar fea- 
tures, a piquant nose, and a firm little mouth. 
As a rule she wore glasses, that added to the 
attractive piquancy of her appearance, impart 
ing a learned erudite air to the rounded, youth- 
ful loveliness. 

Aurelia was a Girton girl. She bad passed 
countless examinations, ence even high honeurs. 
Grave college dons had bestowed well-merited 
praise upon her, many an undergraduate would 
have been glad to possess her knowledge of 
Greek and mathematics, Aurelia’s strong 
points. 

Blended.with Aurelia’s learning was a strong 
desire to assist in the emancipation of her sex 
from masculine thraldom. She wished.to throw 
open all trades and professions to women, to 
gain electoral privileges for them. It would be 
hard to say what Aurelia, in her grateful en- 
thusiasm, did not hope to achieve. She threw 
herself heart and soul into the struggle for 
supremacy ; platform speeches came easy to 
her, the higher education of women was her 
favourite theme. 

As a rule, young men fought shy of Aurelia 
FitzMarkham. They were afraid of her learn- 
ing, and her caustic speeches. She treated them 
in such a cavalier manner that their amour 
propre was soon offended. ; 

Algy Cavendish, however, had contrived to 
fall desperately in love with the pretty, clever, 
man-bating girl. He was far too shrewd to 
ruin his chance of winning her by a pre- 
mature proposal. He contented himself for 
the present with sturdily standing his ground, 
and showing that he was not in the least 
afraid of her. His wit was as keen as hers, 
and in return forsnubs and sarcastic speeches 
Algy generally contrived to give his lady-love 
“as good as she sent.” , 

Aurelia recognised this, and in her heart 
respected the little man for being so plucky. 
No other line of action would have succeeded 
with her. Nevertheless, she was not going 
to allow her respect to appear upon the sur- 
face. 

“J don’t approve of indiscriminate acts of 
self-sacrifice,” said Algy, lazily. “How do I 
know, if I were to fesign one of my dances 
with you, that the man I gave it up to 
wouldn’t laugh at me for being such an idiot? 
I don’t mean to give it up. I can’t possibly 
stand lower in your opinion that I do at pre- 
sent, Miss FitzMarkham.” 

“He hasn’t even an atom of self-respect 
left,” said Aurelia, witheringly. “Well, I 
suppose you must have the dances against 
which you have scrawled your name—that is, 
if I stay long enough.” 

“Why should you leave early?” 

“I want to get papa away from that bate- 
ful woman, Mrs. Wlgreheriay. He has been 
talking to her for the last half-hour. If I 
am not careful she will marry him before the 
season is over. Papa is a sad trouble to me. 
Look at them! ould you imagine that, at 
their age, people could be such idiots?” 

Algy glanced across to the velvet lounge 
upon which Colenel FitzMarkham and his 
companion were seated. 

e Colonel, a tall, fresh-coloured man of 
sixty, with long grey whiskers—the true 
Piccadilly “weeper”—and a naturally boy- 
ish, mercurial air, was talking earnestly to 
Mrs. Wycherley, a well-preserved, handsome 
middle-aged widow. 





“But if you could onco get him satisfac- 
torily married he would he off your hands!” 
said Algy, gravely, aware of the Colonel's 
weakness for matrimony and the trouble 
entailed upon his daughter, of whom the 
warrior stood in no little awe. 

“OF course; but he never falls in love, as 
he calls it, with the right person,” said 
Aurelia, flashing an angry glance in the dire 
tion of the culprits. “Last year it was actu- 
ally & person serving in the shop. 1] 
found tt out just in time to carry him off to 
Nice by sheer force. The year before it was 
a young governess; now it is Mrs. Wychea 
ley, of whom we know little or nothing. 1! 
quite sure she would make him miserabli 
I let him marry her, and I want to save his 
from such a fate, richly as he deserves 
Ever since I was fourteen I have en- 
gaged in looking after papa, and saving him 
from the unsuitable marriage he is bent upon 
making. Our relative positions are com 
pletely reversed.” 

“Shall I try to find out what T can 
regard to Mrs. Wycherley’s anteced 
asked Algy, compassionately. “Then 3 
would have something definite to go upon.’ 

“Thanks! If you only would I should bi 
for ever grateful. You wonder that I 
despise men when papa makes such a goos 

so much keeping in 


only 


been 


CAD L 


of himself, and waiits 
order.” 

Algy and Aurelia danced togeth y several 
times, while the Colonel and Mrs. Wycherley 
chatted amiably. ; 

Unable to bear it any longer, Aurelia swept 
up to them. 

“Papa, I am ready to go home!” she said, 
imperiously. 

“But, my dear, it’s so early, and——” 

“My head aches, and I can’t stay any 
longer. I’m sure Mrs. Wycherley must be 
quite tired of talking to you and playiag 


wall-flower. She will be glad to get rid 
e”? 


The reluctant Colonel rose, and Aurelia led 
him away, after exchanging a defiant, com 
bative glance with her fair antagonist, the 
widow. 


CHAPTER IV. 
May had glided gently, pleasantly, brightly 
into June, the month of roses. Sunny skies 
and balmy air rendered even London endur 
able. 

Aunt Rachael and Ruth Inglefield were still 
in town. A slight illness had prevented then: 
from returning to Penwyr until the patient, 
Aunt Rachael, should be strong enough to 
bear the journey. 

Val Curzon had kept his promise with re- 
gard to the daily call, becoming more and 
more enamoured of Ruth each time they met. 
Confidential intercourse between them was 
out of the question, since Aunt Rachael was 
always present when Val arrived with his 
offermg of books or fruit and flowers. Yet 
Ruth regarded these visits as the one bright 
redeeming feature in her otherwise sad can 
strained young life. Could Aunt Rachael have 
guessed how much they meant to her—how 
every word and look of Val’s was treasured 
up in the girl’s heart—she might have has- 
tened her departure, and done her best to 
stamp out the charming passion. 

Not even to herself did Ruth confess that 
she was in love with her cousin. Such a con 
fession would, in her opinion, have implied 
a lack of modesty. No, in her vague, timid 
happiness she shrank from sounding the 
depths of her own heart. 

uife had suddenly become rich, and full, 
and precious, gliding along with an under- 
current of deep, passionate feeling akin to 
pain in its dreamy intensity. What had 
caused this change, and how long it would 
last, she dared not ask herself. 

Meanwhile, Aunt Rachael recovered, and 
spoke of going home in a few days. Home! 
the word sent a dreary thrill through Rath. 
It meant the extinction of the soft, radiant, 
glowing light that was shining now upon her 
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life, and transforming the world into a region 
of delight. How.could she ever go back to 
that chill, dry, arid existence after having 
for awhile gazed down upon such a dazzling 
vista of hope, and love, and happiness? 

Home! That would mean saying good- 
bye to Val Curzon. The thought was too 
much for Ruth. She hid her face in her 
hands, and sobbed helplessly, desolately. 

“Why, my dear little girl, what. is the 
matter!” 

The voice was Val’s. He had stolen upon 
her unawares. Ruth sprang up with crimson 
cheeks, and strove to give him a tranquil, 
ordinary greeting. 

“TI was feeling rather dull,” shé mur- 
mured, confusedly. “How quietly you must 
‘have come in! I am not often so foolish, 
cousin Valentine. Only I am alone to-day. 
Aunt Rachael has gone to Brighton fo see a 
friend there who is ill. She will not return 
till to-morrow morning. Meanwhile, I have 
all the packing to do. We leave town, you 
know, the day after to-morrow!” 

“Yes, and you have seen nothing of it be 
yond Exeter Hall,” said Val, indignantly. 


“Enough to set any girlerying. Run upstairs, | 


and put your things on at once, like a good, 
sensible, little woman. I’m going to take you 
to the Exhibition; and your packing can 
stand over till to-morrow!” 

“But what will Aunt Rachael say?” in- 
quired the girl, Tialf-fearful, half-delighted. 
“She will be so angry.” 

“Oh! Lil make things right with her. J’ 
say I carried you off by sheer force, in spite 
of Martha Browning’s protest. Why, Ruth, 
you forget that we are cousins. Doesn’t that 
give me a right to take you anywhere? Of 
course it does. Run away, and don’t. be long 
getting ready. We couldn't have a more 
glorious morning!” 

His authoritative, masterful manner swept 
away Ruth's scruples like cobwebs. Surely 
Aunt Rachael could not be so very angry when 
Val explained the escapade to her in his 
airy, irresistible fashion ! 

She came down in less than ten minutes, 
looking very lovely in her grey dress and lace 
cape, a compact little white bonnet, trimmed 
with salmon-coloured velvet, crowning her 
golden braids, a big lace sunshade in her well: 
gloved hand. 

“ Biess you! I hope you'll enjoy yourself!” 
said Martha Browning, beartily. “You've had 
no enjoyment since here you've been. You'll 
take good care of Ruth, sir,” turning rather 
uneasily to Val. “You see, Miss Hargrave 
left her with me, and——” 

“Don’t worry yourself, Mrs. Browning. I 
admit your responsibility; but I am quite 
capable of taking care of Miss Ruth,” said 
Val, with a smile. “Tl return her to you 
safe and sound to-night, after the illumina- 
tion. She must wait to see that, you know; 
and Miss Hargrave will forgive me for carry- 
ing her off when I tell the tale to-morrow. 
Pil say you did your very utmost to prevent 
it—that we left you the very image of rage and 
despair in the front hall. Now, Ruth.” 

He put her into a hansom, sprang in beside 
her, and they were soon bowling smoothly 
along in the direction of Earl’s Court. 

“Oh, Valentine! what have you done?” 
said Ruth, her eyes sparkling, the delicate 
colour mounting in her fair face. “I’m quite 
afraid to think of to-morrow.” 

“To-day has got to come first,” said Val, 
philosophically. 

He had planned the affair immediately on 
hearing Aunt Rachael express her intention of 
going to Brighton. 

“T wish you would call me Val, Ruth. Life 
isn’t long enough to get round Valentine so 
often.” 

“Will there be dny music, Wal, at the 
Exnibition ?.” : 

“Music! No end. You. can listen to the 
band ‘on the terraces, then you. can- stroll 


,| satin music-stool to match. 








round the grounds and then back again, and 
so on. It's a perpetual feast of music.’ 

Val felt her arm flutter a little tremulously 
within his as they passed the grand equestrian 
statue in the entrance, and descended the wide, 
shallow steps leading into the exhibition buila- 
ing. 

The grandeur and vastness of it all awed 
and astonished Ruth. As she became accus- 
tomed to the feeling her enjoyment increased. 

The machinery did not interest her much, 
but the jewellery, the china and porcelain, the 
art Sariiteré; te musical instruments, evoked 
many en expression of wondering delight! 

Ruth was fond of all things lovely; and 
their absence, so far as her life at Penwyr was 
concerned, had often filled her with stifled 
regret. 

“Look, Val!” she said, rapturously, point- 
ing to a superb dessert-service, the ice plates 
representing a large full-blown chrysanthe- 
mum, the spoons consisting of a pink bud with 
a long green stalk. “Are they not lovely! 
How I should like to be able to buy them! 
Although that is foolish,” she continued, 
smiling at her own enthusiasm, “ since I should 
have no place of my own to put them in, and 
we never give dinner-parties at Penwyr.” 

“That would be a more suitable’ purchase,” 
said Val, pointing to a small yachting piano, 
painted a delicaté ivory-white, with a spray of 
apple-blossoms across the front, and a white 
“J should like to 
seo you seated at such an instrument, Ruth!” 

Some idea of purchasing it for her flitted 
aeross his mind as they walked away to 
another part of the building. Ruth had to see 
the Russian, Japanese, and Chinese depart- 
ments, the Aquarium, the grounds, and all 
in one short day! As Val impressed upon 
her, they had no time to lose. 

Many a visitor to the Exhibition turned to 
look after Ruth Inglefield as she went along 
leaning on Val's arm, regardless of the notice 
her rare, delicate beauty excited. 

Val felt proud of his companion, more than 
ever bent upon winning her love, and rescuing 
her from Aunt Rachael by making her his 
wife. 

Ruth was intensely happy. The fact of 
being with Val Curzon heightened the enjoy- 
ment of her stolen holiday, and rendered it a 
thousand times more precious. Without him 
the Exhibition for her would have lost half 
its charm. 

She had known so little happiness, poor 
child: she had had to husband that little so 
carefully that to have so much come at once 
seemed almost a wasteful luxury of bliss, a 
perfect rioting in delight. 

“Shall we go into the grounds now?” asked 
Val, later on. “The band of the Scots Guards 
will be playing there directly.” 

“JT haven’t seen Old London!” replied the 
girl, gently. “1 should so much like to see 
that first!” 

“By Jove! no. I had forgotten Old Lon- 
don. It’s by a long way the best part of the 
show, We can afford to spend just half-an- 
hour there, Ruth.” P 

He watched her face as they went sow! 
through the picturesque, narrow street, with 
its admirable imitation of quaint, gabled houses 
on either side. The low-browetl shops, cach 
with its sign-board swinging over the door, the 
old-fashioned trades being carried on inside, 
the shop-people clothed in old English cos- 
tume, the air of antiquity that pervaded ever7- 
thing, increased her sense of wondering delight. 

“We have drifted back to the middle ages,” 
she said, softly, stopping to watch ‘the skilful 
thetal-workers. “How quiet, and. peaceful, 
and old it all is! The rush and hurry of 
modern life seems shut out ‘altogether. Oh, 
listen to the chimes!” as thé giants on the 
church tower struck their bells, and “ Poor 
Bessie was a Sailor’s Bride” floated softly 
down in mellow, silvery notes. “Oh, Val! ix 
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. perfect! I could stay in Old London gy 
ay.” me 
* Prithee, then enter in, fair maid.” 
Xal, laughingly, as they reached the 
shop, presided over by a very preity rir] 
Don’t you see the announcement?— W) jy, 
this day made Old London rock.’ It yyy) 
be rank heresy to pass without buying some.” 

As if in a dream Ruth Inglefield suffer 
Val to lead her upstairs and down, throgg) 
galleries filled with exquisite art-furniture 
church work, till they stood in Dick W1 
ton’s parlour. 

There was a rose-stall in the low doorway: 
Val bought some roses, delicious creamy half 
blown buds, and handed them to Ruta, withs 
tender, expressive look in his. grey eves, 

“Gather ye roses while ye may,” he mw. 
mured playfully, as he placed them in he 
hand. 

She might have said that she had been 
gathering roses all day—the deep-scented, crim. 
son-hearted, dewy roses of love's own plaat- 
in 

Tt was a time of growth and expansion for 
Ruth. Ordinary moods and feelings 
longer swayed her. The daring deed of 
which she had been guilty was forgotten. 
Completely carried away by the joy and a 
citement of the moment, she surrendered her 
self to the inrush of fresh experiences, and 
thoughts of to-morrow had ceased to trouble 
her. 

Just outside Dick Whittiugton’s parlour was 
a wooden bench placed against the wall, exactly 
opposite to the clock-tower. Ruth sat dow 
on it to rest for a few minutes, not so much, 
because she felt tired as from a reluctance to 
leave Old London. 

The afternoon refulgence, warm, golden, 
ethereal, the steady stream of well-dressed me 
and women passing up and down the quaint 
old street, the rich, heavy scent of roses coming 
from the stall round the corner, the melody 
of the chimes, sank deeply into her heart # 
she drank in the beauty of the never-to-be-for- 
gotten seene. w 

“We really must go now, Ruth, or you mil 
see nothing of the grounds,” said Val, break 
ing in*féluctantly upon her reverie. 

With one last lingering look Ruth rose, and 
accompanied him from the enchant d spot. 

“We can eat our ices and listen to the 
band playing in the kiosk at the same time, 
Val remarked, as they entered the grounds; 
“the refreshment pavilion is close to the ter- 
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“Toes! I have never tasted them, sat 
Ruth, simply. “I suppose they are deliciow 
in hot weather?” : 

“She has never tasted an ive,” repeated 
Val, gravely. “ What sort of people are they 
who live at Penwyr,.Ruth’” |, 

“Not the sort of people to induige m it 
said Ruth, merrily. ‘Aunt Rachael woul 
denounce them as luxurious and unwhole 
some.” st 

“You shall pass your own opinion we 
them,” said Val, taking possession of @ ory 
marble-topped table very near to the band, 
and giving his order. “I’m quite sure © 
will be a favourable one. It would be pos. 
tively wicked to object to ice cream, — 

They ate their ices, listened to the oe 
inspected the great conservatory, and deve 
ten minutes to the Empress ‘Theatre, 1n w3" 
a very noisy entertainment was being | sar 

“T shall never, never forget to-day, -# 
Ruth, when they were sitting on the _— 
resting after their exertions. | It m, < 
like a day snatched from fairyland. = 
afraid Penwyr will seem duller than ¢ 
after this.” ; a 

“You won't always live at Penwyr. § ; 
Val, confidently, “and I shall be coming 
ay you a visit before long.” 
her sweet. face brightened. , 

“You. will run away again 
Penwyr is frightfully , quiet. 


jn despait. 
What should 


indice you, to. go 




















































































































wyr for good and all? 
be sorry, to Veo ied, with sad frankness. “I 
have never liked it. But it is my home, and 
- im Barclay I am not likel 
if J marry “— y y 
leave it. 

aie — !” ejaculated Val, “ who 
the deuce is he? 1 beg your pardon, Ruth, 
but 1 wasn’t even aware of your being en- 
gaged. It has taken me completely vy sur- 
Pie is the doctor’s son,” explained Ruth, 
a dull, hopeless ring creeping into her voice. 
“He belongs to the Society of Friends, and 
6 is Aunt Rachel’s wish that I should marry 
him some day. We are not exactly engaged, 
but it amounts to the same thing.” 

“And, of course, you are no end in love 
with him?” said Val Curzon, coldly, .men- 
tally cursing the absent. Ephraim for daring 

exist. ‘ 

No, that it what troubles me,” she re- 
plied, her fair face aflame, her eyes drooping. 
“JT can’t love Ephraim. He is good, and I 
respect him very much, yet——” 

“One wants to be able to feel something 
stronger than respect for their future partner 
in life. Is it not so, Ruth?” he interposed, 
ently, his brief fit of jealousy dissipated by 
fer words, “You shall not be forced into 
marrying this man if I can prevent it.” 

“ Aunt Rachael expects it of me,” she fal- 
tered, “and I do not like to cross her wishes. 
She has been very kind to me since my father 
and mother died, leaving me quite unprovided 
for, and it is the wish of her heart that I 
should marry Ephraim Barclay. Yet I think 
of the two, if I could have my choice, I 
would rather die. He hasn’t a desire beyond 
Penwyr, while II have so many.” 

“& marriage with him would crush you,” 
said Val, fiercely. “Your fertile mind and 
warm, expansive sympathies require a wider 
social and intellectual horizon than Penwyr 
and Ephraim Barclay can offer you. Ruth, 
darling, would it give you less pain to be- 
come my wife were I to offer myself to Aunt 
Rachael as your husband, instead of Ephraim 
Barclay ?” 

“Your wife? Oh, Val, I did not even 
know you cared for me in that way!” 

The tone was enough, so full of glad sur- 
Prise and perfect loving trust. 

_ “How could I help it?” he asked, with the 
teeling of reverence aroused by her pure un- 
worldly natore still strong upon him. 

uth, sweet angel, give me my answer in 
three words—‘ I love you.’” 

love you, Val, dear Val! I have done 
nothing to deserve such wonderful happiness. 
It almost frightens me. Are you quite sure 
that you have not made a mistake? I know 
that I am not like other girls, that I am 
ignorant and rustic+——” 

“Hush ! that is why I love you, 
are not: as other girls. . You 
yoquetry, your nature is as clear as crystal, 
rm candour, high principle, are the quali- 
- —_ admire in a wife, and you possess 


* And Aunt Rachael? ” 
[am not afraid of her. She has been 
Tery, gracious to me lately, and why should 
py" 4vour Ephraim Barelay’s suit before that 
. ae own nephew? strongest argument 
ill be that we love each other, darling!” 
The illumination of the later on was 
& very beautiful sight; ~The falling, many- 
ated waters, the trees h with burning 
“ Wels, the instantaneous transition from -dark- 
a to ligt, evoked Ruth’s warmest admira- 
oye coe od aan ine 
co 8 a ir ig t 
woufil a be hers when the trillent reands 
i Telapsed into silences and darkness—the 
me dee of Val Curazon’s love. 
7 it Aeek her back to Vi Street when it 
waa a over, The reaction in Ruth’s case from 
A pa *xotement was beginning set in. She 
It . little afraid of her own temerity. 


because you 
w nothing of 
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as the cab totiped morrow?” she whispered, 


kiss me, darling, and run in.” 

She obeyed: with the willing submission of 
love. Val waited until the door had closed 
behind her, and tlien drove away to his own 
rooms. 

In the ‘hall Martha Browning turned a 
frightened face towards the happy, radiant girl. 

“To think that it should have happened so, 
Miss Rath!” she said, despairingly; “your 
auzt-——” ~ 

“Is that my niece?” asked a ‘clear, cold 
voice from the top of the stairs. 

Glancing hastily up, Ruth beheld Aunt 
Rachael and Ephraim Barclay standing by the 
drawing-room door in readiness to receive her. 


CHAPTER V. 

Feeling very much like a culprit in the 
presence of ther judges, Ruth slowly ascended 
the stairs. As she did so, Aunt Rachael 
turned andte-entered the drawing-room. Only 
Ephraim Barclay stayed to speak to her. 

“Why, Ruth, we could not imagine what 
had become of thee!’ he said, kindly, im spite 
of -his vexation. He knew that Aunt Rachael 
was very angty with the girl, and, man-like, 
he & scene. 

“T have been with my cousin to Earl’s Court 
Exhibition,” explained. Ruth, hastily. “He 
has only just left me at the door. What has 
brought you to town, Ephraim?” 

“ Business,” he replied, dryly, leading the 
way inte the drawing-room. “Thy aunt, who 
returned shortly after my arr'val, has been in 
a sad state of anxiety about thee, Ruth.” 

Ephraim Barclay was a thick-set- young man 
of mediuy height, with a square, fresh-coloured 
face, small, keen ‘eyes, and mutton-chop 
whiskers. As an embodiment of sober, un- 
emotional common-sense and respectability he 
was not to be surpassed, 

Beyond this Ephraim Barclay’s gifts did 
not carry him. Plodding, prudent, amb‘tious 
in his way, and fair-dealing, caring nothing 
for pleasure, it would have been hard to find 
& more deserving, worthy, and utterly unin- 
teresting young man than Ruth’s Quaker lover. 

ce in the drawing-room, Aunt Rachael 





confronted her niece with a stern-set lock on | 


her fine old face, a look which Ruth secretly 


ed. 

Aunt Rachael never stormed, but her great, 
deep anger when aroused was far worse to en- 
counter than any sudden burst of jon. 

“ What is the meaning of this, niece Ruth?” 
she asked, coldly. 

Ruth’s sensitive conscience told her that she 
had done wrong in accompanying Val without 
her aunt's knowledge or permission. 
willing to be contrite, to confess herself in the 
w , 80 far as Aunt Rachael! was concerned ; 
but she felt strangely, pleasantly indifferent 
with regard to Ephraim Barclay’s opinion of 
her conduct. , 

His anger could not affect her any longer— 
he had ceased to be of the least importance in 
her eyes. To-morrow, only to-morrow, and 
Val n wowd assert his right to claim her, 
a right that she was ready to endorse. 

“Cousin Valentine asked me to go to the 
Exhibition with him, and I consented,” said 
Ruth, determined’ to shield Val as much as 
possible. “Aunt Rachael, please do not be 
angry with us. The day was so fine, and—and 
I wanted so much to go. He took every care 
of me, and brought me home as soon as the 
illumination was over.” 

“Thon has taken advaniage of my absence 
to be both disobedient and deceitful, Ruth,” 
replied Aunt Rachael, severely. “Thy con- 
duct has both surprised and disappointed me. 
Go to thy room at once. Thy cousin Valentine 
is-also greatly to blame im this matter. I shall 
not forget to rebuke him when he appears in 
the morning.” 

This was an inauspicious prelude to the an- 
nouncement of their ¢ ment. It might 


go greatly against them. Aunt Rachael might 
refuse her consent. ; 

Feeling. very miserable, Ruth turned in 
silence to leave the room. 





She was | 
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“A yariety of motives. Ruth, would you “Of course; until then say nothing. Now Then Ephraim Barclay,, swallowing his 


jealousy and vexation, good-naturedly inter- 


“It was but a gitlish escapade,” he said, 
kindly; “and, after all, Ruth wae with her 
cousin, Aunt Rachael. Forgive her this once, 
and she will not offend again; of that I am 
certain,” 

For the first time in her life Ruth proved 

ateful. She was inclined to resent 
Ephraim’s words. ‘They might have borne 
reference to some naughty child whose pumish- 
ment he wished to mitigate. 

How different this blunt, patronising kind- 
ness to Val Curzon’s caressing, reverent love 
and devotion! Ephraim Barclay square, 
sturdy, homespun, sensible, without an atom of 
romance about him—suffered terribly from com 
parison with handsome, courtly, debonair Va 
Curzon, a polished man of the world 


*T require no one to intercede ior me, said 


Ruth, with a girlish dignity that made 
Ephraim open Sis eyes in astonishment. 
“Tf 1 have done wrong, I am ready to accept 
the consequences. Perhaps my cousins ex 
planation, when it comes, will serve to lessen 
Aunt Rachael’s anger against us both, 


“ What has come over her?” asked. Ephraim, 
blankly, when she had disappeared. 
Aunt Rachael shook her head. 


“JT cannot tell,” she replied; “the child 
perpiexes mo sadly. I have always found het 
submissive and obedient until now. Perhaps I 
have done wrong in allowing Ruth to see so 
much of her cousin, who is, I regret to say, & 
thorough man of the world, Wphraim. Once 
back in Penwyr, however, his 1€1 ver 


her will quickly fade, and I st take 
never to expose Ruth to temptat 
ing her to London again.” 


“T ghall be ready to marry her in threé 
months’ time,” said Ephraim, calmly. ‘My 
father is going to take me into partnership 
with him, and the sooner that Ruth and I 


settle down to the duties of married life the 
better, She will have a careful protector, 
then.”’ ; 

He loved Ruth in his quiet way, aud feeling 
sure of winning her, no element of feéar_or 
passion ruffled the catm surface of his Quaker 
nature. 

“Verily, it will be a happy day for me 
when I give her into thy keeping, Ephraim,” 
said Aunt Rachael, in a softer tone. “Ruth 
is very dear to me, yet ¥ cannot expect to liv 
much longer, and I should like to see her 
married to a good trustworthy man like thy- 
self ere 1 go.” 

Meanwhile, the subject of these remarks 
was indulging in the luxury of a good cry 
before retiring to rest. 

lt was such an unpleasant ending to @ 
delightful day, a very pearl among days! 
What could have brought Aunt Rachael home 
so unexpectedly? And Ephraim Barclay! 
His unwelcome presence in town might serve 
to complicate matters, and render Aunt Ra- 
chael more ‘unwilling to turn. a favourable ear 
to Val’s suit. 

Ruth felt distressed and anxious, yet like- 
golden gleams through a drift of grey clouds, 
the consciousness of Val’s love, the happy 
hours they had spent together, caine to cheer 
her. 

Bate and Aunt Rachael could not be so cruel 
as to keep them apart. 

When Val appeared, his easy, well-bred, 
albeit imperious manner would place another 
complexion upon affairs. His_silyer-tongued 
eloquence would induce Aunt. Rachael to re- 
lent and smile upon their engagement, No 
one could possibly resist Val Curzon’s plead- 


ing. 

With this cheering thought to console her 
Ruth fell asleep, to dream confusedly of Val, 
and roses, and mellow chimes, and dancing 
lights, till the sun awoke her by shining full 
in her face. 

Early ag Val Curzon was in arriving, 
Ephraim Barclay had taken the wind out of 
his sails by fell half-an-hour. The Quaker 
was chatting amiably with the two ladies, 
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‘when Val entered Martha Browiing’s little 


drawing- 

“My Quaker rival, by Jove!” thought Val, 
sswiftly, feeling both amazed and amused as 
he glanced in Ephraim Barclay’s direction. 
“It must be he. Confound the fellow, how 
“thoroughly at home he seems! What the 
deuce can have brought him to town just 
when he was least wanted?” 

“Ephraim Barclay,-my nephew, Valentine 
~Curzon; my nephew, Valentine Curzon, 
Ephraim Barclay,” said Aunt Rachael, rising 
and introducing the two men in orthodox 
‘Quaker fashion, while Ruth hovered timidly 
in the d. 4 

A flash of recognition shone in Ephraim’s 
small grey eyes as he steadily regarded the 
handsome young fellow in the irreproachable 
‘light suit for the space of a moment. Then a 
stern, almost contemptuous, expression over- 
shadowed his square face. The hand that Val 
“Curzon held out to him appeared to have 
escaped his notice. At any rate, he did not 


‘grasp it. 

Aunt Rachael looked perplexed, Ruth indig- 
nant. Val Curzon’s self-possession was in no- 
wise disturbed, however, the young 
Quaker’s unconventional behaviour. He merely 
lifted his eyebrows and thence towards Aunt 
Rachael, as if no eccentricity was to be won- 
dered at in a man dating from the wilds of 
Penwyr. 

Ephraim understood the meaning implied, 
and the colour flew to his face. 

“Mr. Curzon, you and I have met before,” 
he said, roughly. 

“Indeed! You have the advantage .of me, 
then.. I was not aware that I had had the 
pleasure of meeting you before to-day,” re- 
plied Val, carelessly. 

The Quaker was a miserable nuisance. 
‘What right had he to be there at all, when 
Val was impatient to unburden his heart to 
_Aunt Rachael and make sure of the woman he 
loved? 

“Two years ago we were staying at the 
same hotel in Paris,” continued Ephraim Bar- 
vlay. “You cannot already have forgotten 
what happened then? I wish from my heart, 
since you are related to Martha Hargrave, 
that we never had met.” 

“What do you mean?” demanded Val, 
wheeling abruptly round upou him. “Is it your 
intention to insult me, Mr.—ah—Barclay? 1 
should advise you not to presume upon your 
acquaintance with these ladies to do anything of 
the kind. i was in Paris two years ago, but 
i can swear that I never met you there!” 

“Ephraim, explain thyself,” said Aunt 
Rachael, commandingly, “what hast thou 
against my nephew? ” 

“Simply this,” replied Ephraim, tersely. 
* When I was shading in Panis, with the : 
valid gentleman who had engaged me as his 
medical attendant, Mr. Curzon put up at the 
same hotel. I was in the habit of meeting 
him every day at table d’héte. It is impossible 
that he can have forgotten me. He had not 
been there long before he was challenged by a 
gentleman to whose wife he had made 
advances — dishonourable advances. They 
fought, and the French gentleman was severely 
wounded. Soon after this Mr. Curzon was 
wanted by the French police on a charge of 
circulating forged bank-notes. He decamped 
hastily without paying his hotel-bill, and from 
that day until now I have never seen him. 
That he should prove to be your nephew fills 
me with regret. Nevertheless, the truth must 
ibe told, if only to rid you of such an objec- 
tionable character. I——” 

“You miserable liar!” flushed Val Curzon. 
beside himself with fury. “Do you mean to 
affirm that I and the swindler you mentioned 
just now are one and the same?” 

“Certainly,” said Ephraim, standing his 
ground. “If { were not positive as to your 
identity I should hesitate to bring such a serious 
charge against you. I recognised you directly 
you entered the room. Perhaps it will be as 





well for you at once to leave it, while the 
opportanity is yours.” 

This was too much, even for Val Curzon. 
The words had scarcely left Ephraim’s mouth 
ere he found himself at the other end of the 
room without the trouble of walking there. 

“Aunt Rachael, Ruth, it is an infamous 
falsehood!” Val cried, hotly. “ This fellow ac- 
cuses me of being a libertine, a swindler. He 
pretends to recognise me, whereas I have 
never seen him until to-day. Am I to take 
such things calmly?” 

“It was not necessary to knock thine accuser 
down, nephew,” said Aunt Rachael, rebuk- 
ingly. “Far better to refute the accusaticn, 
if, indeed, thou art able to do s0.” 

“Of course I am. None the loss he shall 
be made to suffer for the insult intended. 
Which hotel do you allude to?” demanded 
Val of the Quaker, who had picked himself up 
again, but, true to his tenets, refrained from 
returning the blow. 

“The Hotel d’ Angleterre.” 

* And I always stay at the Hotel de Paris,” 
said Val, beginning to cool down and regret 
his violence. “It is a case of mistaken 
identity. I have never stayed at any other 
hotel in Paris.” 

““We can ascertain that b 
respective proprietors,” said Ephraim, dog- 

'y. “I will admit no mistake. oice, 
+ A all are the same. You cannot deceive 
me, Mr. Curzon.” 

“ Aunt Rachael, you must decide between 
this man’s story and mine,” said Val, turning 
to the bewildered, distressed old lady. “It is 
my word against his at present. Will P yes 
« your nephew to be unjustly branded as 
@ libertine, a swindler, without any proof save 
the assertion of a fellow who, for aught I know, 
may be raving mad?” 

“What can I say; what am I to think?” 
asked Aunt Rachael, sorrowfully. “You 
admit having been in Paris at the time, and 
Ephraim Barclay never told a lie in his life. 
Oh, Valentine! dear as you are to me, you 
must refrain from coming here until you have 
succeeded in refuting a charge so serious. If 
you have been led into evil ways——” 

“ Aunt Rachael, how can you doubt him?” 
cried an indignant young voice. “ Valentine 
is incapable of the conduct imputed to him 
by Ephraim Barclay. There is a dreadful 
mistake somewhere, and till it is cleared up 
I, at least, can trust him implicitly. I know 
he is innocent.” 

As Ruth spoke, with glowing cheeks and 
bright eyes, half afraid of her own vehe- 
mence, yet determined to defend her lover, 
Val Curzon drew her towards him and kissed 
her before them all. 

“Thank you, darling!” he said, gently. 
“So long as you trust and believe in me the 
rest matters little.” 

“Ruth! Valentine!” exclaimed Aunt 
Rachael, while Ephraim Barclay made a for- 
ward movement as if to separate the lovers. 

“ Aunt Rachael, yesterday, Ruth promised 
to be my wife!” explained Val, quietly. “ It 
was my intention to ask your consent to our 
engagement in proper form. I hope when I 
have proved the unfounded nature of this 
gentleman’s story that you will not refuse to 


give her to me. 

“Tt is impossible,” said Aunt Rachel, 
sternly. “TI have promised Ruth to Ephraim 
Barclay. They are to be married three months’ 
hence.” 

“T cannot marry Ephraim Barclay, aunt,” 
replied Ruth, gently, but firmly. “I care no- 
thing for him, therefore 1 should wrong him 
were I to become his wife. I do not wish to 
disobey vou, but in this matter I must decide 
for myself. Valentine loves me and—and his 
love is returned!” 

“You are a foolish, disobedient girl,” said 
Aunt Rachael, recovering from her surprise. 
“You are not old enough yet to decide what 
is best for yourself. Nephew Valentine, pray 
leave us!” 


writing to the 
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“Remember, Ruth, I bold you to your pp, 
mise, to remain faithful to me till I am free to 
claim you!” were Val’s parting words as jy 
left the drawing-room in anything but a 
enviable frame of mind, 


CHAPTER VI. 
BowixG over with indignation, Val Curm 
went straight away to Algy Cavendisi); 
rooms, and acquainted him with all that had 
taken place in Verney Street. 

“TI love the girl,” he wound up by saying 
“Yet I shall never get her unless I Can prove 
that Quaker fellow’s story to be a pure fabs 
cation !” . 

“Something evolved from his own inn: 
consciousness,” said Algy, musingly. “lt; 
awkward that you should have been in Paris 
though, at the time mentioned.” 

“Why awkward? Confound it, Algy, ar 
you going over to jain the opposition?” — 

“Don’t be absurd, my dear boy. It’s much 
too hot to lose one’s temper comfortably. 
The case, as stated by you, amounts to this: 
Broadbrim accuses you of being identical with 
an amorous swindler who actually lived under 
the same roof with him for awhile. You in 
dignantly deny the charge, and—very foo! 
ishly—knock Broadbrim down. The next 
thing is to prove your innocence and exact 
an ample apology. Now,,.can you tell me if 
your accuser is acting-honestly according to 

is lights, or only playing a part?” 

“TJ believe the fellow really takes me fora 
swindler, and that no one would be more 
surprised than himself to find he had made s 
mistake,” said Val. “He was down upon me 
directly we met. Malice is out of the ques 
tion. He was not aware of my liking for 
Ruth Inglefield until our battle had taken 
place. y little girl acted splendidly! Sh 
avowed her belief in me before them all!” 

“Then if Broadbrim’s story is genuine, as 
far as it goes, it must be a case of mistaken 
identity,” continued Algy; “and it won't 
quire much clearing up. Write to the pm- 

rietor of the hotel where you stayed, and get 

im to prove that you were actually there at 
the time when Broadbrim avows you hung 
out in close vicinity to himself. That ought 
to satisfy Miss Hargrave, surely! If you like 
I wifl call on her, and explain that such + 
charge, taken in connection with you, is simply 
absurd. A woman who knew more of the 
world would not have entertained it for « 
moment.” 

“Thanks, old man, I should be awfully grate- 
ful,” exclaimed Val. “She'd very likely listen 
to you, whereas I am in her black books, thanks 
to Mr. Barclay and my boldness in making love 
to Ruth. I am forbidden to cross the Veruey 
Street threshold again. You'll have to go soon, 
for they're off to-morrow.” 

~ The afternoon will do,” said Algy, caress 
ing his ‘small, fair moustache. “I %¥, 
though!” he continued, with an amused smule, 
“what an important individual I am becomg, 
a sort of amiable go-between. Yours is not the 
on!y delicate busmess I have in hand, Curso”. 
Miss FitzMarkham has commissioned me to find 
out all I can with regard to the charming Mrs 
Whycherley’s antecedents. She wants to . 
vent a marriage between her father and that 
too-attractive widow.” = 

“ And have you discovered anything : : 

“T’ve got a clue,” said Algy, ‘which ma 
lead to rather a striking dénoument later ° 
At present prudence warns me to keep my ov 2 
counsel. If the very walls have ears, ™™ 
widows, don’t you know——" to Mi 

“Of course, you've only to refer (0 — 
Weller, senior, to ascertain what oe help 
capable of. You'll do what you can it's he 
me in the Verney Street affair, Aly: * “that 
enormity of the charge and their belief in it thas 
renders the thing serious.’ ’ de, 

“J shall represent myself as your 8! 

‘ : who has know? 
philosopher and friend, one a” said 
you from childhood upwards, ann 0 = belie 

lazily. Br 
in your shining virtues, your gre A rs 
anything worse than leave your 
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aid, The notel proprietor’s letter will do 
pet You will be received with open 
arms, and Broadbrim will be simply nowhere.” 

“If you cam manage to say a word to 
kath——" 
i Don't ask too much of me. I am but 
human. Once left alone with the lovely 
Quakeress I should forget you, and go in on 
my own account,” 

“Tn that case,” said Val, laughingly, “I 
should have to console myself with the fair 
Aurelia. I feel all the better for our talk, 
Algy. I was almost off my balance when I 
came in jast now.” 

“You looked as if you were thirsting for 
Broadbrim’s bldod!”’ murmured Algy. ‘There 
was & gleam in your eye suggestive of in- 
sanity.” 

“The fit is passing off, I shan’t need a strait- 
waistcoat this time,” said Val Curzon, as he 
rose to go. “ By-bye, old man. Do the best 
vou can for me, like the good fellow you are.” 
* “Ta-ta!” 

With these infantine, but. fashionable salu- 
tations, the young men parted—Val Curzon 
going home somewhat relieved in mind, now 
that his cause was in Algy’s S. 

Such a mad, ba 2 charge must fall to 
the ground, he told himself confident!y, Once 
let him get reinstated in Aunt Rachael’s good 
graces, and it would be an easy matter to win 
Ruth. 

How staunch and true and fearless the girl 
ke loved had proved! It sent a little glow of 
peasure through Val to recall her indignant 
look, and loving, trustful words. They almost 
reconciled him to Ephraim’ Barclay’s annoying 
seousation, since but for that they would not 
have been called forth. 

Algy Cavendish did not make Verney Street 
the ecene of his first visit that afternoon. He 
was due at the FitzMarkham’s house in Eaton 
Square, and he valued Aurelia’s good opinion 
joo much to annoy her by failing to put in an 
appearance when expected. 

Colonel FitzMarkham was the sole occupant 
of the drawing-room when the tall footman 
ushered Algy in. 

As the little man entered, the Colonel hastily 
thrust a note he had been reading into his 
‘preast-pocket. 

“Oh! how d'ye do, Cavendish?” he said, in 
his pleasant, boyish way, shaking hands with 
Algy. “Thomas, ask your mistress to comme 
down. Aurelia is connected with no end of 


' societies, you know, and they are always hold- 


ing meetings,” he continued, in rueful explana- 
tion. “She has only just returned from one of 
those meetings, and gone upstairs to take her 
things off.” 

“Diss FiteMarkham is destined to occupy 
® prominent pos‘tion among highly-educated, 
public-spirited ladies,” said Algy, admiringly. 

The Colonel stroked the long, grey whiskers, 
am looked dubious. 

“Ah, ye-es, I suppose so,” he replied, hesi- 
tatingly. Fact is, Pavend:eh, @ woman may 
ve foo strong-minded. She goes in for abstruse 
Subjects, tll she loses all sympathy with other 
women who are content to remain simply 
charming and gracefully domesticated, with- 
out troubling themselves about Greek and 
mathematics. Adorable women I call them, 
but Aurelia regards them with. scorn,” 

7 us compliment, evidently intended for the 
Sosent. Mrs. Whycherly, was almost too much 
for Algy’s gravity. eS 

He murmured something about various types 
of womanhood, each charming in its own 
peculiar style. . 
onan exactly,” acquiesced the Colonel. 
“ And some day Aurelia will recognise this, at 
wont I hope so. Marriage would, I am sure, 
epinio ig some of her very pronounced 
se had that effect in my case, any- 


. Miss Fite j 
prove of meriagaltee Ea Lens, a 
. Oh! but you know she can't always ad- 
nav to that line,” said the Colonel, earnesly. 
Will have @ dowry, and sooner or 
© must meet with some poor de~, I 


‘of the note. 





mean some suituble partner, and make up her 
mind to him. He need not be very 
rich, since she has plenty of money. What a 
wife Aurelia coll make, especially for a 
young and ris:‘ng man!” 

- But the loss to yourself!” reminded Algy, 
mischievously, wondering what on _earth 
Aurelia would think or say could she but 
overhear herself being metaphorically thrown 
at his head by the affectionate Colonel. 

“Of course, of course, I should miss ner 
certainly, in more ways than one, but if her 
happiness were in question—Ah! there is 
Aurelia!” 

The tall, pretty, clever girl accorded Algy 
an unusually cordial greeting 

Her speech at the meeting had heen well 
received; it had elicited frequent cheers, it 
was to appear in the daily papers. Hence she 
was in a good mood, inclined to be c‘vil even 
to that arch-enemy, man. 

“What a—gift is eloquence!” said Algy, 
humbly. “I couldn't make a speech if my 
life depended upon it.” 

“That is not true,” said Aurelia, promptly. 
“You can speak well in public, Mr. Cavemw 
dish. I heard your voice frantically calling for 
more chairs in the middle aisle the last time I 
went to St. Aloysius’ on a festival day, and it 
sounded quite pathetic.” 

“That is the way in which she turns upon 
everyone who offers her a compliment,” inter- 
posed the Colonel, casting wistful glances in 
the direction of the door. “I—I am afraid I 
must leave you now. I have an engagement 
for five o’clock.” 

As he spoke he drew out his handkerchief, 
and a little perfumed note, addressed in a 
delicate Italian hand, fell to the ground. 

Before the Colonel--blushing ‘ike a boy 
detected in his first love affa‘r—could rick it 
up, the lynx-eyed Aurelia had possessed herself 
After a momentary glance at its 
contents she restored it to its owner, regarding 
him, meanwhile, with a stern, ominous expres- 
sion upon her pretty, piquant face. 

“I think you must postpone your engage- 
ment, pa,” she said, in a tone that made 
the gallant old warrior shake in his shoes. 
Small wonder that he wished te be emanci- 
pated from such stern, but wholesome ccr trol. 
“ You forget Lady Smythe’s ‘At. Home.’ She 
will be offended if we are not there.” 

“But really, Aurelia——” d 

“Lady Smythe will take no denial, papa, 
accept no excuses. We are bound to go, and 
her ‘At Homes’ are delightful! One never 
meets any doubiful people there—in itself a 

at recommendation.” 

“Well, well, we'll see!” muttered the 
Colonel, resuming his seat. Aurelia took 
Algy Cavendish into the conservatory to 
admire a new orchid. While there they heard 
the street door bang violently; when they 
went back to the drawing-room it was empty. 

“He's gone!” said Aurelia, her voice full 
of calm resignation to the inevitable. “ What 
de you think, Mr. Cavendish? That note 
was from Mrs. Whycherley, telling him that 
she would be at Lady Mandeville’s garden 
party this afternoon, and papa has gone 
there to meet her. We received invitations, 
only I would not go because I felt certain 
that horrid woman would be there. Is it not 
too annoying? She seems to exercise a spell 
over papa. His liking for the governess and 
the young shop person did not give me half 
the trouble that she has occasioned.” 

“They were not widows,” said Algy, smil- 
ing under his moustache; “but there are 
means by which even widows may be van- 
quished.” 

“How? Have you ascertained anything 
dreadful about Mrs. Whycherley?” asked 
Aarelia, breathlessly, 2 

“TI am feeling my way towards an impor- 
tant fact that may prove a stumbling block 
in the way of her matrimonial designs upon 
the Colonel. At present I am not sufficiently 
advanced in my researches to say any more.” 

“ Men are so slow and deliberate in all they 
do!” exclaimed Aurelia, impatiently. 





“<p 


sut if they succeed in the end?” 

“They don’t always. However, it is very 
good of you to try, and I must not be un- 
grateful. If I can only save papa from Mrs. 
Whycherley through your agency there will 
be at least one man in the world who is net 
absolutely hateful to me.’ 

Algy felt that he was making headway fast 
with the champion of women’s rights. 

“Is the Colonel very.fond of children?” he 
imguired, apropos of nothing 

“Fond of children! good gracious, no! 
They fidget him into a nervous fever. He is 
in agonies lest they should tread on his pet 
corn, or interfere with his collection of beetles 
and butterflies. He never will stay at any 
country house where the children come in 
with the dessert. I wish that horrid Mrs. 
Whycherley had half-a-dozen boys and girls. 
He would never look in her direction again.” 

“T don’t think he will marry her as it is,” 
said Algy, calmly. ‘‘‘There’s many a slip be- 
tween the cup and the lip, you know. By- 
the-way, I am quite busy at present, Miss 
Fitz-Markham, thanks to the friendly con- 
fidence reposed in me. I am involved in 
more than one love affair in which other 
people are the chief actors.” 

Willing to help Val Curzon, but quite un 
able to keep such a good story to himself, 
Algy acquainted his pretty companion with 
the exceptional nature of Val’s wooing, and 
the unenviable position in which Ephraim 
Barclay’s accusation had landed him. ~ 

Aurelia laughed and listened with all a 
woiman’s interest. 

“How very odd that such a fashionable 
butterfly as Mr. Curzon should fall in love 
with a demure young Quakeress!” she ex- 
claimed, wonderingly. “Is Miss Inglefield 
very pretty?” : 

“For those who admire that quiet, fair, 
pensive style of beauty—yes,” said Algy, 
carefully avoiding the pitfall dug for him. 
“T prefer » more piquant face myself—a face 
full of li ht and change and brilliant dia 
bler’e.” 

“ What tery bad taste,” said Aurelia, well 
aware th! he had succeeded in describing 
herself. “How much I should like to see 
Miss Inglefield! Of course, Mr. Curzon is 
innocent of the crimes imputed to him by 
his Quaker rival—he must be?” 

“ He is or I should allude to them less lightly. 
Some abseurd misconception is at the bottom 
of the whole affair, and I have devoted my- 
self to the task of clearing it up.” 

“What a disinterested, painstaking indivi- 
dual you are! You deserve 2 monument.” 

“Thanks; buf I am in no hurry to earn 
that distinction. You see, I have so much 
idle time on my hands, and Doctor Watts——” 

“Never mind Doctor Watts—-his ornith- 
clogy at least was very faulty. He wrote 
‘Birds in their little nests agree,’ whereas 
they don’t; they fight like anything as soon 
as their feathers are grown. Now, if you 
have promised to go to Verney Street it is 
almost time you were there.” 

“T shall not fail to pour oil upon the 
troubled waters. All I hope is that the 
Quaker will be conspicuous by his absence.” 

“Why? Are you afraid of him?” 

“Afraid! No!” Algy possessed a little 
man’s sensitive feelings with regard to per- 
sonal, bravery. “I never saw the man I was 
afraid of yet, Miss Fitz-Markham—or the 
woman either. But it will be easier to intro 
duce the painful subject if Mr. Barclay is 
not present.” 

t understand. I only spoke in jest Your 
courage is beyond doubt,” said Aurelia, in a 
gentler tone. “ You’ will let me know what 
success you meet with. I don’t approve of 
love-making and nonsense of that kind as @ 
rule; but there is something quite exceptional 
about Mr: Curzon’s ‘affaire de cceur.’” 

“I will keep you duly posted in all the 
latest details. Meanwhile, P shall not forget 
the other transaction in which Mrs. Whycher- 
ley is concerned. It is shameful that you 
should have to stay here by yourself while 
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she is fascinating, or doing her best to fas 
cinate, the Colonel.” 

“T don’t mind that if I can only checkmate 
her later on,” said Aurelia; and I think J 
shall succeed in doing so—with your help.” 

Algy went away to Verney Street while 
Aureka FitzMarkham sat down to await her 
father’s return from the much-disputed gar- 
den-party. 


CHAPTER VII. 
When Algy Cavendish sent. his card up, 


Rachael Hargrave was more than half in-| 


clined to refuse him an audience. 


Her strict. sense of justice, however, camo* 


to Algy’s aid, and ‘induced her to see him, 
although he was Val Curzon’s friend. 
She had listened to Ephraim Barclay’s ac- 


cusation against her nephew, and it would be | 


only fair and right to hear in turn what Algy 
might have to say in his favour. 

e pure-minded, straightforward, old 
Quaker lady was feeling sadly perplexed and 
distressed. Not only had a_serious charge 
been brought against her nephew, but he 
must needs add to the pain it had caused her 
by winning Ruth’s heart, and rendering: her 
unwilling to marry that sensible young man, 
Ehpraim Barclay. 

To Aunt Rachael the complication was a 
terrible -one, while her slight knowledge of 
the world and its ways rendered her more 
unfit: to cope with such an _ unexpected 
dilemma. 

She could not permit Ruth to marry Val 
with such an imputation resting upon him, 
neither could she compel the girl to become 
Ephraim Barclay’s wife against her will. 

Bitterly did Aunt Rachael regret the im- 

ulse that had induced her to leave the peace- 
ul village of Penwyr for tNe demoralising 
atmosphere of London. 

Not even the attractions of Exeter Hall 
should ever induce her to set foot in such a 
dreadful place again. 

There had been quite a scene in Verney 
Street after Val’s departure. 

Aunt ‘Rachael had enjoined her niece to 
forget Val Curzon as soon as possible, and to 
renounce the idea of ever becoming his wife. 

Ruth, in firm but 
clared her intention of remaining faithful to 
her lover under any circumstances. 

Aunt Rachael hardly recognised the passive 
yielding girl in this fair, brave-spirited woman. 
Love had developed Ruth’s nature rapidly, 
bringing all its best qualities to the surface, 
investing her with courage and reasonable self- 
assertion under unfair pressure. 

That mild, well-meaning tyrant, her aunt, 
was about to commence a second exhortation 
on the duty of submission and obedience, when 
Ephraim Barclay interfered. 

“Since Ruth finds it such a hard matter 
to accept me as her husband,” he said, 
quietly, “T will 0 ma all claim upon her. 

eaven knows I had looked forward with joy 
to our marriage, but, aware as I am now of 
her aversion to me, I will not force her to be- 
come my wife. I will marry no wéman who 
has declared that she cares nothing for me in 
the presence of another man. I should be sorry 
to see her wedded to that—that scamp, as I 
firmly believe him to be. At the same time, so 
far as I am concerned, Ruth is free,” 

His voice quivered as he spoke, and his grey 
eyes looked almost as if there were tears in 

em, 

In his quiet, undemonstrative fashion, 
Ephraim Barclay loved Ruth, and to re- 
mounce all hope of winning her cost him a 
struggle. 

“Nay, Ephraim, be not too hasty in thy 
decision,” pleaded Aunt Rachael; whose heart 
was set upon the engagement. “ Ruth is but 
young, She knows not her own mind, and 


“Aunt | Rachael, Ephraim has spoken 
wisely!” interrupted Ruth. “He understands 
that I am not free to marry him; that from 
henceforth we can be nothing to each other, 


mtle words, had de- | 


In this matter, atleast, I know my own mind 
—I shall never change my opinion! ” 

“Surely, Ruth, we may continue to be 
friends?” urged Ephraim. 
| . But Ruth, who should have been grateful to 

him for acting with so much generosity, re- 

mained hard as adamant, He had prejudiced 
Aunt Rachael against Val Ourzon—in Ruth's 
eyes an unpardonable offence. 

“T cannot regard you as a friend,” she said, 
gravely, “while you persist in believing Mr. 
Curzon. to be guilty of more than one crime of 
which I know him to be innocent !” 

She knew! And three months ago Val 
Curzon had been a stranger to her. So much 
for the rapid growth of love and trust in a 
| woman’s breast, 

“So the swindler and duellist I met in Paris 
had no existence, then, save in my own imagi- 
nation?” retorted poor ‘Ephraim, losing his 
temper at last. ‘A very satisfactory conclusion 
indeed for all, excepting myself, to arrive 
at!” 

“I do not go so far as to cast any doubt 
upon your good faith,” said Ruth, “or. upon 
the existence of the man you name, I only 
maintain that in identifying him with Mr. 
Curzon you are acting under a mistake. 1 shall 
| never think otherwise!” 

Ephraim went away, angry and disconsolate, 
to write to the proprietor of the hote! where he 
had stayed when in Paris, respecting Valentine 
Curzon. Feeling himself to be in the right, 
it was hardly pleasant to be browbeaten, re 
buked, and knocked down into the bargain, 
when he had only contemplated.to anmask a 
| scoundrel, ; 
| Matters were at a temporary standstill; a 

kind of armed neutrality, very terrible to 

both, had been established between Aunt 
; Rachael and Ruth, when Algy Cavendish joined 
them. 

Glad to find them alone, Algy plunged at once 
into the important subject of Val’s innocence. 

He eulogised his friend warmly as a man of 
unblemished honour and reputation, one whose 
conduct had never given rise to unpleasant 
rumours. His earnest, yet whimsical eloquence, 
treating the accusation as if it were a thing 
below serious discussion, succeeded in repre- 
senting Val’s supposed misdemeanours in thé 
light of an impossible absurdity, even to-Aunt 
Rachael. 

“Why, my dear madam, should a man, en- 
joying your nephew’s fortune and social status, 
deliberately ruin his own prospects by attempt- 
ing to pass forged bank-notes?” urged Algy. 
“ Paris is not so far distant from London as to 
enable him to do such a thing with impunity. 
Had he really done it, detection and punish- 
ment would have overtaken him long ago. Val 
Curzon is received in the best society without 
eliciting a remark. Should I be here now, 
leading his cause, if I were not certain that he 

d never done anything unworthy of a gentle- 
man? Really, the charge is too preposterous. 
Mr. Barclay will be expected to tender an ample 
apology!” 

Aunt Rachael’s face brightened. She was 
very fond of Val; nothing would give her more 
pleasure than to be convinced beyond all doubt 
of his innocence... As for Ruth, the gratitude 
shining in her soft, dove-like eyes was more 
than enough to repay any man. 

“T hope very much that Ephraim Barclay 
may yet discover he has made a mistake in 
accusing my nephew of such disgraceful, un- 
christian conduct,” said; Aunt Rachael, ear- 
nestly, ‘“ You appear to have unlimited faith 
in him yoursei.” 

“T have known him for years,” continued 
Algy. “We were at Oxford together, and I 
never found Val out in a shady transaction yet. 
This affair has annoyed him awfully. I couldn't 
imagine what had happened when he came 
round to my rooms, Miss: Hargrave.” 

“Jf he can prove his innocence, E shall be 
ready to receive him again,” replied’ Aunt 














a 
Rachael; “but Ephraim Barclay is x Posie 
tive that--——” ™ 

“He must'be met with prooi—exactiy, yy 
is going to write to the proprietor of the Hoy) 
de Paris in order to convince you that he ws 
really sta ing there two years ago, and not « 
the Hotel Angleterre, as affirmed by \j, 
Barclay. He will also write to an artist frien 
who saw him off by the train to Boulogne 0 
his way home. Might I request you, Mis 
Hargrave, to remain in town until Va) ap 
himself remove. your last lingering gy. 

icion? ” > 

“Yes, it is only fair to my nephew. I yil 
delay my departure until this vexatious jing. 
dent has been finally disposed of, I trust, in g 
satisfactory manner. } while; I would 
rather not see Valentine. His presence hep 
would but give rise to embarrassment,’ 

“Oh, he won't cdme; he’s too much 
noyed, you know,” said Algy, gravely, awe 
that Val’s anger would most likely tell in his 
favour. 

“It would grieve me sorely to be estranged 
from, my sister’s son,” Aunt Rachael replied, 
regretfully. “Kindly tell him from me that 
—that he will meet with a favourable recep 
tion from both Ruth and myself when once! 
am assured of his innocence. From what 
you have said, I am more than ever inclined to 
think that Ephraim has made a grave blunder. 
It can be nothing else, since Ephraim is the 
soul of truth.” 

“Tn that case, he will have to apologise for 
speaking without sufficient warrant. My 
friend is not to be annoyed and insulted before 
ladies with impunity.” 

When Aigy Cavendish was gone, Ruth kne 
down beside Aunt Rachael, and kissed her 
timidly. age 

“Dear aunt, if I have been undutifal, ft 
have grieved you, forgive me,” she said, plead- 
ingly. “TI ought not to have gone with Cousp 
Valentine, only it. was so hard to say no, 
I will do anything you wish, with one er- 
ception—I. cannot marry Ephraim Barclay. 

Aunt Rachael wnt , gy band 

ntly upon the bowed, golden head. . 
en Toa week fain. marry your cousin Veler 
tine instead?” she said, thoughtfully. “Young 
hearts eve hard to guide. I would that he were 
less.a man of the world, Ruth, since he ba 
won your love,” Lee 

“Can you wonder that I love him!” mm 
mured the girl. ‘ P 

“Perhaps not. Valentine has the many 
beauty in which Ephraim is lacking, although 
of the two.I should prefer seeing you wedded 
to the latter. As it is, I will give my consent 
to your engagement should Valentine svcd 
in refuting the charge brought again him. 

“ Aunt Rachael, how good, bow kind joa 
are!” exclaimed Ruth, gratefully. “ And you 
forgive me for yesterday ? : 

“Yes; truly I bad intended to rebuke Vol- 
entine for taking you to Ear!’s Court Exhibi- 
tion—he was the more to blame—but ‘* 
greater matter drove the lesser one trom MY 


Aunt Rachael stooped to return Ruth's kiss 
just as Martha Browning entered the draw nt 
room with a perplexed expression «2 > 
homely, pleasant face. : SF me 

% Mics Ruth, would you mind coming ¢o¥? 
to my sitting-room for a few minutes to spe 
to a young French lady that I've got a , 
she asked. 





“ Ma’mselle wants a lodging, * 
beyond that I can’t make out what she ~~ 
She's got very little English, and I’ve s Me 
French, so it's awkward, you see. Ive -~ 
to make her understand that I dowt let a 
room, which is what she asked for ; but i. 
poor thing seems dazed-like, as if she va 
trouble, and I don't like to send her sony 
especially as she is a stranger 1n London. 

“Go, Rath, and see what ails the ee 
woman. Ascertain if she stands in need of aay 
assistance,” said Aunt Rachael, whose 4” 
able instincts néver failed her. ree 

Ruth aceo followed Mrs. ee ‘ts 
to her underground sitting-room. A ial, 
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aa 
French girl, with large, mournful, dark eyes, 
fai] of slumbrous fire and passion, and a pure 
ehve complexion, rose from her seat as they 
entered, glancing swiftly from the landlady to 
Rath , s : 
She was handsome, in @ lithe, graceful, im- 
pulsive, foreign style, that bad something 
feline about it, The tired, anxious expression 
on her face passed away, as she spoke in eager, 
auimated tones to Ruth, delighted to find some- 
one capable of fully comprehending her re- 
quirements. y Z : A 
She was a teacher of music, she said, and 
she had come to London from Paris in the 
hope of obtaining pupils. She had looked 
about for suitable lodgings t:1l she was-——oh! 
so weary. Would Madam consent to take her 
in, allowing her the use of the sitting-room in 


waich to receive visitors? She could furnish 


satisiactory references from friends in Paris. | 


No, she knew no one in London, but she had 
money enough to support her until she sue- 
ceeded in meeting with employment. Once 
more, would Madam consent to receive her as a 
lodger? In that case she could send for her 
luggage, which was at the station. 

Martha Browning hesitated, and Ruth won- 
why so young ® Woman, ‘speaking 
: any English, should have left Paris 
and her friends there, to launch herself in 
London among strangers! The quick-witied 
Frenchwouan read the hesitation in the land- 
lady's eyes and Ruth’s questioning fave aright. 

“You wonder that I should come here’ alone, 
friendiess, to earn my living,” she said, plain- 
tively, taking off her glove as she spoke, and 
displaying a wedding-ring upon her Toft hand. 
“Know, then, that I am married, and to an 
Englishman. I met him in Paris two vears 
ago, and for six months after our marriage we 
lived together in almost perfect happiness, 
My husband was a gentleman of independent 
means—at Jeast, so- he told me. He went out 
one day, a& usual, to go to the café that he fre- 
quented, but he never returned. Mon Dieu! 
i wonder it did not drive me mad! I spent 
every frane 1 had in searching for him, but 
7 that day to this his fate remains a mystery 
oO me. 
aa Poor thing!” exclaimed Mrs. Browning, 
/ Does she expect to find him over here? Ask 
her, Miss Ruth.” 

“It is my last hope,” said the Frenchwoman, 
in teply to Ruth's gentle inquiry. “He may 
have been murdered; Paris is a city the 
most terrible for secret crimes. Yet on the 
other band, cruel as it. sounds, my hus- 
band may only have deserted me. I fancy that 
his money was ranning short; he often 
roe goomy and morose. He would never 
calighten me as to his affairs or his family, but 
T have heard him speak of London, and if he is 
stil “ive it is in London that I hope to find 
him I have Pay him. elsewhere in vain. 
Perhaps here, in his own. country, I shall be 
More successful. Meanwhile, I have resumed 
my maiden name, Marie Benquier. I wi not 
‘use his until the horrible doubt is solved, Of 
the two, I would rather that my husband 
Proved dead than false. You cannot tell how 
i loved and trusted him!” 

! i! take her,” said Martha Browning, im- 
Pusively, “although I am not accustomed 
to let in that way. I conldn’t refuse after 
listening to such a story, Miss Ruth!” 

And that was how Marie Benquier became 
0 inmate of the house in Verney Street. 

CHAPTER. VIII. 

A satisfactory letter arrived from the pro- 
fMetor of the Hotel de varis in due course, 
rays Val Curzon iost no time in submitting it 
b door ethan, through the medium of Algy 


The Fr ne 
Vilentine 


dered 


gcarce.y 


hman positively affirmed that Mr. 

home Curzon had stayed at his hotel 

hotel ore oeats 0, that he had paid his 

ill before leaving, and behaved in every 

; {7 4 @ gentleman while he remained there, 
# conduct exciting no comment. 

eged duel and the forged 


Bridently the 
“notes had mot comie under the writer's 


ap-)| 





| notice, while his cescription of Vols personal 


appearance, given at the latter's request, 
tallied exactly with the original. 


wrote, offering, if necessary. to come to ting- 
land for the purpose of helping to clear him 
from Ephraim Barclay’s charge by stating 
what be knew of Val’s career while in Paris 
which was all in his favour 

“You are too lazy, mon ami,” said tl 
vivacious Frenchman; “to have made violent 


within such a short space of time without de 





| ground alone I can swear to your innocence. 
Au serieux, your accuser must be either a fool 
or a madman. Should you desire to cal] him 
out, and pay a visit to Calais sands some fine 
morning, L-shall be happy to act as yow 
second.” 

These letters 
proved too strong for Aunt Rachael. 


and Algy’s own_ influence 


continue to. doubt her nephew. Indeed, she had 
no wish to do so. It gave her far more plea- 


with the damaging aspersion removed. 

Since Ruth’s happiness hung in the balance, 
depending upon a favourable verdict for 
lover, his moral worth, or bis want of it, had 
become a question of serious importance. 


able oy: i 
mind that Ephraim Barclay had confounded 
name. She actually told him so in rather 
accusation, and offer an apology. 

But this Ephraim would not do. He s 
to his original opinion, sturdily, and refused ¢ 
acknowledge himself in the wrong, not wit! 
out some evidence to justify him in so dol 


0 


tor of the Hotel d’ Angleterre where he 
had stayed with his patient—declared that a 
Mr. Valentine Curzon had been there at th 
same time; that he had been guiliy of the 
various misdemeanours imputed to him, and 


Jetter.. Unfortunetely, the French gentleman 
| injured in the duel had gone to uth 
| with his wife. Otherwise Hphraim 
| have had their testimony as well to help bim. 
|. But when he showed this letter to Aunt 

Rachael it only succeeded im making 
| adgry. 

She had decided that her n 
cent, . Consequently any evidence to the c 
trary was most unwelcome. It failed to shake 
her ve-egtwblished belief in him. 








phew was inn‘ 


n 


clay of malicious motives in thus persistently 
attacking Val. 


man, an adept in wickedness, assumed iy 
méphew’s name and passed for him, in order 
to escape detection, or to throw suspicion 
apon an innocent individual,” she said, firmly. 


dice should emanate from thee.” 

“Could the cleverest rogue going have as- 
sumed Mr. Curzon’s voice, features, manner, 
as well as his name?” demanded Ephraim, 
angrily, aware that all the others were ranged 
against him. “I am positive that I have 
made no mistake. I wouldn’t retract a word 
that I have uttered, or apologise, to save my 
life!” 

“T cannot answer thy question,” said Aunt 
Rachael, severely, “but I fear, Ephraim, that 
some Trevengeful feeling, some dislike enter- 
tained against my nephew, influences thee in 
this matter. I expect him here to-day, and 
unless thou canst meet him in a friendly 
spirit, believing him to be, like thyself, an 
honest man, perhaps--—” 
| “T had better stay away altogether,” inter- 
rupted poor Ephraim, bitierly. “My opinion 





love, fought a duel, and circulated forged notes | 


Alphonse Greville, Val's artist friend, also | 


} 


| 


| 
| 
| 


manding ‘the assistance of a friend. On that | 


In the 
face of such evidence she could not reasonably | 


sure to be able to receive him back into favour | 
her | 
Happily the question had met with a favour- 

Aunt Rachael decided in her own | 


Val Curzon with some other man of the same | 


severe terms, requesting him to retract his | 


| radiant self 
‘ i Se © | quit the a 
In reply to his letter of inquiry, the proprie- 


| Ibg 


that ‘his hotel bill still waited to, be settled. | 
Val Curzon was accurately described in the | 


Africa | 


would | 


She even began to suspeet Ephraim Bar- | 
“T can only conclude that some worthless | 
“He has furnished me with ample proof that | 


4his conduct while in Paris was exemplary. | | 
wonder, Ephraim, that such obstinate preju- | 


| 


| 


| 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
} 
’ 


lly care to 
regard him 
and 

he has 


agrees with yours. I should har 
meet Mr. Curzon, since I cannot 
from any point of view but 
and in the matter of Ruth 
done me grievous injury.” 
“Thus far I sympathis 
Aunt Rachel; but Ephraim 
hat and was half-way dow: 
could finish her sentence 

The young Quaker felt sadly aggrieved 
was not to be wondered at t! 
Val Curzon. 

Val had robbed him of Ruth, whom he had, 
from a boy, regarded wn peculiar pro 
perty. Val-had knocked 1} down, an 
anged even Rachael Hargrave from 
when Ephraim had indignantly denounced 
him as a common swindler. ; 

Fortune in this case favoured 
rogue rather than the honest maz 

Ephraim’s heart swelled with a sense of 
cruel injustice as he returned 
lodging, and prepared to leave 
for Penwyr 

They did not trouble themselves much about 
him in Verney Street, however. A had 
apprised Val of his success as a mediator, and 
Val had immediately put in an appearance, 
retaining a somewhat injured air that was not 
without its effect upon the two women 

In their respective fashions Aunt 
and Ruth strove to atone for the 

1 the 


Iny Ow 


at ieast 
" 


you,” 


) 
if 


neg im 
his 
} 

sne 


dé ized 


before 


hac 


Stall 


It 


it he disliked 


aS hls ¢ 


estt him, 


the supposed 


mode . 
at 


to his 


town 


once 


gy 


Rachael 
dnnoyance 
banishment to which the handsome 
) had been subj ected. 

uth smiled upon her 


ke eyes, full 


lover w'th soft dove- 
of happiness ; and Aunt Rachael, 
in a few kind words, gave her consent to their 
ngagement : 
Val 
such h 


wounded feelings were not proof against 

aling balm as this. He was his old 
gain directiy. 

ichael ( 


Aunt Rachael was considerate enough to 
sontly on the plea of requir 
wool for her knitting, thus leav- 


1e lovers in undisturbed eujoyment of each 


m pr 
ng ymme Dore 
t} 
other’s 5 

V I mpulse was to imprison Ruth 
ud rain kisses upon her fair 
. till she drew herself away from 
y maidenly modesty that con- 
st tuted | neipal charm 

He w the habit of 
with ev retty girl 
this pa ime, 


iking such a 


him wi 
in Val’s eyes. 
ting furiously 
willing to join him in 
he would not have thought 
girl his wifé. As a rule men 
inarry 4 coquette, however much 
may adinire and court her society. - 
hven Lothar.o frequently chooses a 
quiet, m unassuming partner for life 
when he rs the state of matrimony, one 
whe will seck to win admiration and 
r men; a woman to whom 
y confide his name and his honour, 
certain that she will preserve both inviolate. 
‘My dear little girl, how can I ever thank 
you for proving so staunch when things looked 
very black against me?” said Val, fondly. “If 
{ bad needed any proof of your love, your re- 
fusa! to think evil of me would have been more 
nt! 


than suffici: 
that Ephraim had mistaken you 


] 
alt 


ot ti 


t care 


ever 


homage from othe 


he Can sait 


“I knew 
for someone else—that you were innocent of 
the dreadfal charges he brought against you,” 
she murmur “Oh, Val! I have been so un- 
happy, so anxious you to refute those 
charges, not on my account, but to satisfy 


a. 


for 


| Aunt Rachael!” 


“And she is satisfied?” 

“Yes. Is it not good of her to consent to 
our engagement? I know it was her -wish 
that I should marry Ephraim Barclay, but 
she has set it aside and accepted the new 
engagement without a reproachful word.” 

“What has become of that amiable indi- 
dividual, Mr. Barclay? Algy says that he 
adheres to his unflattering opinion of me in 
spite of all that has been said in my favour.” 

“He was here this morning,” said: Ruth, 
gently, “ but he will not come again. I think 
he is going back to Penwyr. Aunt Rachel is 
angry with him for being so obstinate. Is it 

a (Concluded on page 425.) 
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EILEEN’S. 


ROMANCE 








By FLORENCE 


HODGKINSON 


Author of “ Vernon’s Destiny,” “ Ivy’s Peril,’ “Royal's Promise,” etc., etc. 


SUMMARY OF PREVIOUS CHAPTERS. | 


In the prologue we are introduced to Lady Helen 
Percy, who is alone in her boudoir, playing with her 
little sen, when she is startied by the unceremonious 
entrance of a woman who turns out to be the first wife 
of her husband. The shock was too much for Lady 
Helen, and although she lingered for some months, 
mever recovered. Hencefoiward, John Percy, the 
millionaire is dead to the world, and ‘only cares for 
the son she left behind her. 

Lucy Courtenay is engaged to Alan Ernescliff, and 
both families hearti'y approve of the match, They are 
wong Anau at Boulogne. Among other visitors 
-~ Mr. Desmond and his two daughters, Maude and 

een. 

Bob Ernescliff has fallen desperate)y in love with 
Maude Desmond, and takes his friend Basil Courtenay 
into his confidence. While on the sands one morning 
Eileen strays beyond her depth, and is in danger ol 
drowning, when Basil rescues her, an incident that has 
far-reaching effects for him, 

Mr. Desmond has now become Lord Desmond, 
through the death of his father, and they have taken 
SP their residence at Desmondville, Yorkshire. 

aude Desmond does al! she can to suppress her sister 
Bileen. Lord Desmond is too weak tointerfere. There 
is living at the lodge at the gates of Desmondville a 

Venn, who pays for the privilege, and it is evident 
has an object in so doing. 


CHAPTER XIl. 

DARE not! Oh! I dare not! 
She would be so angry!” 

These were the words which 
came from poor Dorothy's 
trembling lips in reply to the 
doctor’s appeal to her to confide in her cousin. 
May ak back with a pained look on her 
kind face as she answered— 

“T am never angry with you, Dolly.” 

“She does not mean you,” whispered Dr. 
Macdonald. Then going back to his chair by 
Dorothy’s sofa, he asked her, “If you are in 
trouble why not confide in someone? Surely 
your grief would be easier to bear?” 

Dorothy only shook her head. 

“She would not let me!” 

“Miss Courtenay,” said Dr. Macdonald, 
gently, “don’t you know you are safe in your 
uncle's house’ No cne can molest you here 
without Lord Vivian’s knowledge. You have 
nothing to do but to keep up your spirits and 
get well. Your cousin and her nurse will see 
that mo one comes near you against your 
wishes.” 

Dorothy turned her face away with a sigh. 

“Don’t you trust them?” asked the doctor. 

“Perfectly. but they can’t help it. No 
locks or bars can keep me free. he moment 
I am alone she comes!” 

‘Then, my poor child, the remedy is 
simple; you must never be left alone.” 

“But that would make her angry. And, 
oh! you don’t understand! I dare not anger 
her. I am in her power!” 

A less experienced man ‘might have pressed 
more questions, but Dr. Macdonald did not 
ask a single other one; he only took the little 
wasted hand in his and bade the girl good- 
bye as kindly as though she had been a little 
child he had’ known for years. 

May Delaval followed him from the room. 
She knew her mother would expect to see 
him vefore he left the house, but she wanted 
a.few words with him first. The solemnity 
of his manner almost frightened her as he 
turned into her boudoir. 

“Lady May, do you feel brave enough to 
fight that poor child’s battle? I warn you, 
it is no easy one.” 

“I will do what heart and strength can!” 
answered May. “I am very fond of Dorothy, 
and I can’t bear to see her in this state!” 

“Mr. Goldsmith told me your theory -on 
the subject.” 

ao | My Rea you to laugh at it.” 

“My dear young lady, I have seen too 
many strange things to laugh at any honestly. 
believed theory. In the present case I think 











with you your cousin’s illness is of the mind, 


not the body. I believe that some person has 
obtained a remarkable influence over her, and 
is now using it for a cruel purpose.” 

“And that is mesmerism?” 

“Not precisely. Mesmerism has done 
much useful sem & and worked many cures; 
but it has one fearful risk. In the hands of 
an unscrupulous person it can be put to a 
perverted use. 1 believe, Lady May, that 
this would explain your cousin’s state. The 
will is not a strong one; that once conquered 
by the experimenter it would be easy enough 
to throw her into a state of hypnotism.” 

May shook her head. 

“T never heard of such a thing.” 

“Tt means paralysis of the will. In such 
cases the poor victim has literally no will at 
all, but is a helpless tool in the hands of 
superior force. Before now, Lady May, men 
have committed murders and even taken 
their own life while in this fearful condition.’ 

May shuddered. 

“You don’t mean that—— 

He understood the broken sentence. 

“T don’t mean that poor Miss Courtenay 
has killed anyone, or done any similar hein- 
ous sin, but ii looks to me as though the poor 
girl had been led to some rash act of which 
she bitterly repents. When in her natural 
state the influence is abhorrent to_ her, but 
she is powerless to shake it off. She probabl 
knows it would be an immense relief to tell 
you everything, and yet she has been brought 
mto such complete subjection to a stronger 
will she dares not speak.” 

May’s eyes gleamed with anger. 

“And you think this is right. You, a 
man, permit such cruel persecution to go un- 
punished ?” 

“Softly, softly,” pleaded the © doctor. 
“Firstly, I do not think it right, but very, 
very wrong; secondly, I do not mean it to 
go unpunished; but remember, I saw Miss 
Courtenay for the first time to-day. and the 
case is one of almost unparalleled difficulty.” 

“Forgive me,” said May. penitently, “but 
it makes me frantic when I see Dorothy like 
this.” 

“The difficulty is to break the spell. A 
person once thrown into the state of hypno- 
tism is peculiarly liable to it again. I cannot 
explain it to you, Lady May, but if the wil 
has once been subdued into complete subniis- 
sion, meetings between the victim and the 
tyrant are by no means necessary. If Mis» 
Courtenay’s enemy (you see I adopt your own 
term) possesses the powers I credit her with, 
she could influence your cousin from any 
distance.” : 

“It sounds like witchcraft.” 

“Such cases are rare in the extreme. I 
would never, not even to save life, allow any- 
one I cared for to be subjected to such an 
influence, since the spell cannot be broken 
against the wish of the operator.” 

“Are you sure of that?” asked May, 
gravely. 

“Not quite. But think for yourself. 
Dread of this mysterious influence is apparent 
in your cousin’s every word, and yet she 
dares do nothing to free herself. She knows 
a word to you would help her, but she is 
too frightened to speak it.” 

“And she is to: suffer like this for life?” 

“T hope not. The spell must be broken. 
Surely pressure can be put on this woman to 
induce her to free her victim. From Mr. 
Goldsmith 1 gathered you knew who it was.” 

“1 believe I do.” 

“And you will tell me? 
confidence is sacred.” 

May hesitated. 

“My mother would never forgive me if she 
knew I brought such a charge. She and pi 
are both infatuated with the young lady. She 


” 


Of course, your 





i 
comes of a family equal to our own, and is of 
great beauty.” 

“Is it possible you mean Mrs. Westwood’ 
niece companion, Miss Desmond?” 

“Yes, it is possible. You know her?” 

“TI have met her.” 

“And you think she possesses this gift!” 

“As she and her aunt have made a hanj 
some income between them for years by mes 
meric cures, I know she has the power, \); 
Westwood pursues her profession secretly. 
and under an assumed name. I don’t belioys 
one of the people who associate with her at 
Scarborough or the Isle of Wight have a 
idea how she spends her time in London, | 
fancy her own son does not suspect the 
truth.” 

“But you know it?” 

“T know the ladies have lived at Brompton 
for some years during the season, and have 
won for themselves considerable renown by 
their reputed cures. J might never hay 

d their identity but for being called in 
to attend the elder during a sharp illness 
Mrs. Westwood was induced to confide in me 
Her niece had left her and gone abroad; she 
was getting old, and I think the life she led 
undermined her health.” 

“Oh, Dr. Macdonald, it all seems so clear! 
It is Cyril Westwood who loved Dorothy and 
has been made to forsake her, and his mother 
always wanted him to marry his cousin. 
Don’t you think it all looks plain?” 

“Yes,” agreed Macdonald thoughtfully 
“up to a certain point; these two women, 
both endowed with fatal mesmeric powers, re 
solved to separate Miss Courtenay and her 
lover; thus far I follow you perfectly, but | 
gather that Mr. Westwood is in Afnca. fhe 
cruel scheme has succeeded perfectly; then 
why need they torture the poor child fu 
ther?” 

May shivered. 

“What did she mean by saying I was 
safe?” : 

“There are certain persons wxo, from 
some constitutional peculiarity, resist all 
efforts to mesmerise them; probably you are 
of the number. People in perfect health and 
with no nervous fancies are usually hard to 
affect.” _ Me 

“But Dorothy seemed perfectly well. 

“Still, she is of a highly sensitive organ 
sation, which explains a great deal. Lady 
May, I am glad you have trusted me; you 
shall not find your confidence bestowed im 
vain.” eo 

Very different was his interview with the 
Countess. He told Lady Vivian Miss Courte- 
nay was certainly in delicate health, but care 
and good nursing would, he hoped, do wor 
ders. It was an excellent thought to bring 
her to London, as change was often most 
useful in such cases; and Lady Vivian, whe 
was the kindest and most hospitable o! 
women, wrote off to her sister-in-law decla- 
ing Dorothy must stay with her at least three 
months, when she hoped to send her home 
strong and well. <b 

Mr. Goldsmith managed a téte-a-tete wit 
Lady May again that very day. He looked 


troubled when he heard the result of the 
sician’s visit. : i 

Pai don’t like it,” he said, simply. You 

know I saw a good deal of Miss Desmone 


some weeks ago, and I am afraid you ™l: 
find her a dangerous foe.” a 
“T don’t like it either,” confessed Maj 
“mamma being so fond of her makes }. *! 
the more difficult. Isn't it strange. Mr. Gore 
smith, that Lucy, her brother Basi!, and my 
self should all have felt an instinctive ‘ea ® 
a Desmond?” 
“Very strange.” , ‘ 
ag Yen. are thinking of something ‘else, 
accused May. “ Your thoughts are far - 
Dolly!” an 
“T was thinking of Cyril Westwoo sainfa 
“Oh,” and May gave a little ™ oy . 
toss of the head; “you need not thin! . 
him, if he has so little faith in Doil; ie 
believe the first person who speaks agains 
her, he deserves to lose her. 
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“You don’t know what he has been teld?” 
“People should never believe what they 
lear, 

Adam lowered his voice. 

“Lady May, bear with me just a minute. 
You judge Westwood harshly. He may hav2 
been deceived as well as poor Miss Courte- 
nay. You say she is in mortal terrors. that 
something she has done—or believes she has 
done—haunts her. Don’t you think there may 
be something in this? Could she not, while 
acting under this hateful influence, have 
written to Mr. Westwood breaking off their 
engagement? ” 

“It is a wonderful theory!” said May, 
frankly, “and would explain everything ; but 
unfortunately it won’t do. You see, they 
were not engaged.” 

“You need only vary the theory—the main 
belief is the same. I know Westwood a little. 
We are not intimate, but [have seen enough 
of him to pledge my word he could not play 
‘ie part you ascribe to him. He would never 
have left Misa Courtenay after his open 
“tusion to her without some reason. Until 
cole | I despaired of finding a motive ; now I 
Fst clearly. While under his cousin's 
nfluence the poor girl was induced to write to 
a letter that parted them for ever.” 

‘ ut what could it be about?” 

-. hundred things. Remember, the real 
- of of it would ‘be not Miss Courtenay, 
int Mande Desmond. Knowing the character 
ae she had to deal with, it ‘would 
sey her to write a letter, which, while 
Jace, them, should yet disgust him so 
shou? that he would mever seek an ex- 
is 5 she may have told him—writing 
ced for someone’ cla, and'90 Peneed kim ta 
oct, p Someone else, an i 
desist from a woolen Bae Kony begged him to 


But to write that letter would be the 


work of a fiend. 
women of the Mande 


“Granted. But 
ond type do become little less than 
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A STRANGE WOOING. 


fiends when they give themselves over to 
jealousy and malice! Remember, too, she 
would not write these words herself. She 
would dictate them to her victim, who, in 
her trance-like state, would write them down 
without a thought of their meaning. Granted 
that such a letter was sent to Cyril West- 
wood in Miss Courtenay’s writing, which he 
ripen! knew perfectly, could you blame 

im if he believed it?’ 

“No,” whispered May, falteringly; “ per- 
haps not.” 

“Supposing this letter, written on Miss 
Ernescliffe’s wedding-day —cast your mind 
back to the after part of the day—can you 
remember if Miss Courtenay was at all with 
Maude Desmond?” 

“She was with her a great deal. Dolly 
offered to show the strange guest over the 
Hall. I went with them part of the way, but 
I never feel easy in Maude Desmond’s com- 
pany, and so I came back to the drawing- 
room. I was a little vexed, I recollect, at 
Dolly’s fondness for a stranger I disliked. If 

ly I had stayed with them instead of 
selfishly seeking my own pleasure, all this 
misery might never have yoy for the 
next day would have seen Dolly safely en- 
gaged to Mr. Westwood.” 

“You must not reproach yourself,” said 
Adam, gently; “but do try and remember 
exactly what happened. Were your cousin 
and her friend absent any time?” 

“Nearly two hours. I recollect my aunt 
grew anxious. Dolly had a kind of dazed 
look in her eyes when she came back, and 
Maude explained it by saying the bright light 
of the gas seemed blinding after the gloom of 
the empty rooms they had been exploring. 
We had a kind of high tea then, and very 
soon after Dorothy went to bed.” 

“Depend upon it, the spell was worked 
then. Whatever parted your cousin and 
Westwood was. contrived in that exploration 
of the Hall.” 
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“And then?” 

“The rest seems to me easy: Hurt and 
sad from Mr. Westwooa's desertion, Miss 
Courtenay would naturally avoid her mother 
and those who had expected to see her his 
fiancée. Miss Desmond was his cousin, and 
no donbt that fact attracted Miss Dorothy to 
her. The influence over her became strength 
ened, and when she thought she had riveted 
her chains strongly enough, with the cruelty 
of a harpy, Miss Desmond turned on her 
victim, and told her how she had parted her 
from her lover.” 

“ But that 
Dorothy?” 

“The chains were too secure by this time 
for the victim to escape. I can’t tell—I caw 
form no idea of what was in the letter which 
parted the lovers, but I am quite sure some 
letter was written—written, too, with Miss 
Courtenay’s own pen in her own hand. [I 
think there must have been something in that 
missive she blushes to revollect—the thought 
of which tortures her. Probably, poor child, 
she does not understand the influence brought 
to bear on her. She wrote it. This much she 
knows, and the knowledge makes . her 
ashamed; but how she came to write it she 
has no idea. She is hemmed in on al! sides. 
If she threatens an appeal she is taunted by 
the threat that Miss Desmond will expose 
the letter. To Cyril Westwood she cannot. 
speak. It would, she feels, be like asking 
him to forgive her. All other confidantes 
are forbidden to her by her persecutor’s 
threat of revealing what she wrote to her 
lover on that fatal afternoon.” 

May looked up at him with wondering 
eves. 

“How can you think of it? I feel you 
have explained all that puzzled me, but how 
did you do it?” 

“You admit I may be right?” 

“I feel you are. But, Mr. Goldsmith,” 
she hesitated, “your discovery is wonderful, 
but it does not help us to bring back 


would surely alleviate 
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Dorothy’s peace of mind. Your theory, mar- 
vellous as it is, only makes the case seem 
quite hopeless!” . 

“Nothing is hopeless, save death.” 

“But Dorothy can do nothing.” 

“Miss Courtenay can do nothing. Even 
‘were she well and iree from this awful terror, 
which saps her strength, she could not stir 
in this herself.” 

“And Basil will not. I know he longs to 
eall Mr. Westwood out, but he can’t, because 
fis father is Cyril’s heir-at-law.” 

“ Besides, duels are out of fashion. Lady 
May, I see no ohe who can act in this matter 
but, myself. Will you trust your cousin's 
interests in my keeping?” ; 

“TI would trust you with anything in the 
world!” said May, warmly. “ But [ do not 
see how even you can undo this crue] knot.” 

“You cannot go to Africa, Lady May. If 
your cousin Basil went, or even Sir Bryan, 
the world at large would declare it was in 

ursuit of Mr. Westwood. - Besides, thinking 

imself—as he 
jured, he would sure to avoid anyone of 
the name of Courtenay. Now, if I chance to 
be travelling in Algiers and come across him, 
what is there to make him think our meeting 
anything but an accident. I have met him 
just often enough to be on friendly terms, 

ut I know nothing of his private life. I have 
the reputation of being a born rover, so it 
cannot strike him as strange that I have 
elected to exchange. English fogs for a winter 
én the sunny south.” 

“ And when you have found him?” 

“That depends on the news I have from 
got. If Miss Courtenay is better, I should 
pave my way gradually, and try to become 
really intimate with him before I hinted that 
she had a strange and mysterious illness 
which none of us could explain; but if she 
were still in this state, I should go to him 
boldly and tell him that the niece of those I 
counted my dearest friends was lying on a 
bed of sickness from which I believed it was 
fn his power to raise her. I should tell him 
all I have said to you, and if he is the man 
& think, he would return with me at once.” 

“And that would save her?” 

“T think so. Just now, abject terror of 
Maude Desmond seems the strongest feeling 
of her nature, but I believe myself that’ would 
give place to a passion yet more potent— 
Tove.” 

“And I always fancied you did not believe 
in love?” 

“You wronged me!” 

“Tm sure mother has tried to convert you 
times out of mind.” 

“Lady Vivian has tried to convert me 
into a married man times out of mind; but 
she never sought to make me into a lover. 
‘There was no need. Perhaps I feel for. Cyril 
Westwood so keenly, because I know so well 
what love means?” 

May Delaval well nigh forgot Dorothy's 
affairs in her intense interest at this last 


speech. 

“Did she die?” asked the girl, gently. 
“*T am quite sure you would never have cared 
for anyone unworthy!” 

“She did not die; and youare right, she is 


in- 


prenebly does—deeply 


mot unworthy,” replied Goldsmith, earnestly. | 


“Did she marry anyone else?” 

“No.” 

“Then there is hope yet. 
for you?” 

“T shail never ask her!” 

May looked bewildered. 

“You must be mad. If you love anyone; 
you are bound to tell her so. You may be 
spoiling her life as well as your own!” 

“T think not!” 

“Ts she in England?” 

* Yes!” 

* And do I know her?” 

ell!” and May spoke with unusual bit- 

téeriess. “You have ‘opt “your secret to 
some purpose. I have never once seen you 
with anyone I ever fancied you cared for.” 


She may care 


“Perhaps not!” 

“And it is cruel of you not. to speak to 
her.” 

“Can’t you understand!” he said, gently. 
“TI dare not speak to her. May, my ing, 
T never meant my secret to pass my lips. 
know you are as far above me a8 the stars 
in heaven, but, all the same, I have been mad 
enough to love you. Had you not been an 
Earl’s daughter, the last tative of a 
noble name, I should have told you long ago 
that in all the world yours was the only 
face for me.” 

May ‘looked into his face with a strange, 
sweet smile. It was more reproachful than 


surprised. q 

“I can’t help my father being an Earl,” 
she said, simply, “and it is not exactly my 
doing that I am an only child. Don’t you 
think you have treated me a little hardly?” 

“YT think you are an angel,” said poor 
Adam, ye “and it was mad presumption 
of me to tell you of my love; but you drew 
| my secret from me before I knew it.’’ Then, 
after a pause, “and, oat my love can- 
not harm you. There is no need to tell me 
it is hopeless. I know that too well myself. 
In the years to come, you are a 
Duchess, it won’t hurt you that far away an 
honest heart beats for you!” 

“T shall never be a Duchess!” said May, 
quickly, “you may be quite sure of that. 
What I want father to do is to adopt Basil 
Courtenay. ‘There are plenty of younger 
sons to uphold Uncle Bryan’s title and dig- 
nity. Basil always took after‘our family, 
and he would make a famous master for the 
Court. Perhaps in time to come my father 
might obtain that the pomnee should descend 
to him. As for me, I have my godfather’s 
property; which is rather more than I can 
spend.” 

“Why should you wish to disinherit your- 
self?” 

“T don’t. I should still be a kind of 
heiress. Father longs to know who is to 
come after him at the Court. Now, I have 
no idea of marrying, while Basi] is engaged 
to a charming girl, so that if father would 
only sée things as I do, he might gratify his 
own wishes and make two deserving youn 
people superlatively happy at the same time.” 

“And you?” 

“How you harp avout me!” said May, a 
little pettishly. ‘“ Well, 1 suppose I shall 
settle down into a tolerably contented old 
maid, since no one I care for will ever ask me 
to marry him.” 

“JT think,” returned May, with flashing 
eyes, “before deciding I was to be a Duchess 
you might have ascertained my own views.” 

“You know I worship you!” 

“T never dreamed of it fill to-day, and 1 
have serious doubis of the fact even now!” 

“You might take my word, I think!” 

“But your. actions are so opposed to it. If 
you care about me, why do you take such 
pains to convince me that under no possible 
circumstances would you propose to me?” 

His face blanched. For a moment May re- 
gretted her question as she saw the look cf 
anguish which overspread his features. 

“Forgive me!” she began; but he inter- 
rupted her, and went ,on, 

“T will tell you, The reason which for- 
‘bids my asking Lord Vivian for his child is no 
sin, of mine—no sin of the father who wor- 
shipped me, or the fair young mother I never 
knew ; but yet the fact remains in cruel force. 
I, Adam Goldsmith, the so-called prosperous 
or am, in the eyes of the law, nobody’s 
child, 

May Delaval’s hot tears gathered in her 
eyes. Involuntarily she stretched ont her 
hand and put it into his. 

“Why should you mind?” 

“ Listen, 
When my father was dying, he told me 
the’ secret he had guarded so jealously. He 
was a self-made man, and had risén from the 
‘ranks. In youth he married a woman of his 





I would rather you knew all.’ 


4 


own class. Their union was one long misery 
and at last he was glad to give her the lion, 
share of what money he had, and pay he 
passage to America, on condition of being \pf; 
in peace. The ship she was to sail by, jy 
which her berth was taken, went down wit) 
ali hands. Her name appeared in the ligt, o/ 

sengers of the lost ship. What morals: 

owever stern, could blame my father i; 
that, seeing this, he believed her dead? 

“The years went on. He grew rich an) 
prosperous. He went into the world and 
was received by its noblest citizens. At las! 
in middle age, he married 

“You have heard the Countess speak of my 
resemblance to an elder sister of hers who 
died when she was a mere child. [i is not 
surprising I should be like Lady Helen Per y 
for she was my mother. 

“The marriage was four years old, and it 
was more than twelve since the ‘Duke of 
Wellington’ had been wrecked when the 
blow fell.” 

“Don’t say any more,” pleaded May, “i 
understand; she had not sailed in that ship~ 
she reappeared ?” 

He bowed his head. 

“TI don’t think she was hard. 
never threatened exposure. She went quietly 
back across the Atlantic; but her absence 
could not restore the happiness she had 
wrecked. 

“ My little sister was born and in her grave 
For weeks my mother’s life hung in the 
balance, then as she grew better they mapped 
out their future. 1 was to be sent to my 

dparents (you must remember them, 
re May, since tliey bore the same relatior 
ship to you), while my father took my mother 
abroad. He was to return alone, and as 4 
widower, while she lived in retirement. || 
was cruclly hard on both, but less painful 
than publishing their miserable story.” 

“J remember,” said May. “J have often 
heard mother speak of Aunt Helen's death 
and how cruel they felt it that Mr. Sto 
separated himself and “his little boy fror 
them so completely, but I always thought 
they died.” 

“That report was citculated. My father 
wished to break off: al! connection with the 
Reny family; but*he had a stronger reasor 
My mother was quite young—a mere git 
In the eyes of the law ‘she was free to marry 
whom she could, if he ‘could only make her 
believe him dead. 

“There was little doubt, with her beauty, 
she would find someone to cherish her. Asa 
fact, his ruse ‘succeeded. He heard cf her 
marriage to an officer, who had known and 
loved her in girlhood. She went to India and 
died there. ’ 

“She had a strangé history, parents living 
—brother and sister—and yet forced to be # 
dead to them. 

“My father only told me the truth when he 
was dying. In Heaven's sight, he said, no 
blame attached to my mother or himself; but 
the fact remains.” 

“What does it matter?” asked May. © ' 
must have been an awful trial to them, bu 
‘you are known and respected as Adam Gold 
smith. No human creature would even con 
nect you with the son of Mr. Stone and ny 
poor Aunt Helen; besides, even if, they did 
‘what harm could it do you, since the flaw in 
‘their marriage was never known!” 

“Tt was known t6"one person,” said | 
smith, slowly, “my father’s first wife! 

* And is she living 2.” ; 

“Yes, but I rela pl fear of her betraying 
me.. Pts Ler a very aged woman, 
uite harmless. 

s “T have received a letter from her not long 
since. (not stating her identity, but of at 
have no doubt), asking ‘me to act as exect! 
to hur will. 


I know she 


“Tt 





but you must remember nothing can wae ie 
truth, rpg ae , atid how. can, J 
to marry the’ Harl : 


“No, 1 see “no fear of the. sword fallings 


ts 
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“Jf you loved me you would not think so} “TI believe it is,” confessed Adam, gravely. “You can trust Macdonald,” said Adam, 
mach of trifles.’ “ He is so true and loyal-hearted he could not | gtavely; “he is true as steel, and for some 


rifles.’ 
“Trifles!” echoed the banker, bitterly. 
Don’t you know what the world would call 
my conduct if I married you and my miser 
able story came to light? As to my love, you 
would not doubt it if you knew what it has 
cost me to be near you all these years and yet 
jeep silent.” , 
“4nd I thought once you were going to 
marry Maude Rracsel ; mother quite be- 
d it.” 
re cared for her!” said Goldsmith, 
dowly, “but I was very near proposing to 
her. it seemed to me if once my love for you 
were a sin it would be easier to conquer it 
Though my miserable position barred my 
marrying you, it need not be an obstacle, [ 
thought, in the case of such a wife as Miss 
ond.” 


> 


med her eyes. 

MWe eredited Aug then, with being able 
to appreciate you ‘for what you are, though it 
seems you judge me incapable of valuing 
anything but a title?” 
“You misunderstand me; I am a rich 
man, It seemed to me my wealth might 
induce a portionless bride to risk the storm 
which, after all, might never break.” 


May looked at him with a strange soft light 


shining in hér sweet,. brown eyes. 


“Well, you know now that if I have any | 


power with my father—and people tell me | 
have @ great deal—I shall not be his heiress. 
I hope Basil will be master of Vivian Court, 
and bring his young wife there. And I—I 
shall be a lonely old maid!” 

“Child—child. Is it possible that you 
can?” 

“The obstacles are impassable,” said May, 
gravely, “I always respected you more than 
any man I knew. When my mother was 


bent on match-making-—for you, I always felt | 


a kind of dim fear if she succeeded 1 should 
lose a friend whose place no one else can fill, 
but I never guessed until to-night that you 
cared for me, I mean that you fancied you 
cared.” 

“May, is that fair?” 

She smiled. 

“Is it fair to me to assume I care for 
nothing but rank?” 

“May, do not tempt me; tell me just, this 
one thing, my darling—if I went to your 
father with my miserable story, and he did 
not forbid me to hope, what would your 
answer be?” 

May looked at him demurely. 

“That would be going quite the wrong way 
to work: Tell my mother you are her sister 
Helen’s son, tell her of the cruel mistake 
which spoilt two lives, and ask her if it 
need blight a third. She will say that no one 
in the world could be so welcome to her child 
as you.” 

“And?” 
“But you are not to speak yet,” said Ma 
With apretty air of isaseldabiones, f Became 


3 two are going to be happy together some- 


ay, We must not forget poor little Dolly.” 
ka iss Conrtenay had gone utterly on of 
Adam's head, and he confessed as much. 
Pit can trust each other,” said Lady May, 
b Ad - you and I can never be parted save 
ah ta . Don’t you think, before we enjoy 
Dervthe 4ppiness, we ought to try and help 
olan ry and Mr. Westwood? It was a noble 
hi of yours to go to Algiers and fall in with 


im as though by accident. Y¥ t gi 
. rp . ou won't give 
io te ies, will you, just because I am not 


“T wil ary creature you fancied me?” 

; by go wherever you send me, dear one, 
oP tg oid — your bright youth to a 
little thi dle-aged man like me. ‘It is but a 
set on.” m8 to undertake, the quest you are 


«9% ” os . 

i yen Se & very knight of olden times,” 
though gitl, gently; “I should never have 
not ot secking out. Mr. Westwood had you 
mie it, but now it seems to me the 


have treated your cousin so cruelly without 
believing he had good cause ; besides, my dar- 
ling, if this terrible state continues, we cannot 
hope for Miss Courtenay’s speedy recovery.” 

May shivered. 

* Do you mean she will die? 

“TI hope not, J trust not; but it is all so 
strange, so mysterious. I believe when persons 
have once been the victims of hypnotism only 
three things can rescue them. The will of the 
operator which, of course, tan restore them at 
once to their natural powers, or the employ- 
ment of another influence stronger even than 
that which has been exercised eo fatally. Now, 
we neither of us believe, if Miss Desmond has 
this power over your cousin, she would wil- 
lingly relinquish it. It remains, therefore, to 
try whether love cannot conquer fear, whether 
the sight of Cyril Westwood once more her 
trusting friend, would not save Miss Courtenay 
from the awful terror under which she lies.” 

“You said three things,” observed May, 
feverishly. ‘And you have only named two. 
What is the other?” 

“T would rather not tell you.” 

“But I would rather know.” 

“I meant death,” he replied, reluctantly. 
| “Tf Miss Desmond died, her power over your 
cousin must cease.” 

“You were not thinking of her death,” 
| insisted May. “You had poor Dorothy in 
your mind.” 

“May,” he suggested, quietly, “I honestly 
believe nothing ails your cousin that Cyril 
Westwood’s presence and tenderness could not 
remove ; but if she is allowed to go on in this 
state, fretting herself into a fever by day 
wracked by fear at night, how can her fragile 
frame stand such protracted mise . 

“You are right.” May looked into her 
lover's face as though to her, at least, he 
always must be right, and then added, cheer- 
fully, “ When can you go to Algiers?” 

It was a singular request to make of a man 
who had but just confessed his love for her— 
strange that her first desire should be to send 
him away to another continent; but Adam 
Goldsmith understood May’s inmost thoughts, 
and was well content to do her bidding in this 
and in al! her desires. 

“T can start on Saturday; but, May, shail 
I speak to Lord Vivian first!” 

“No. We can trust each other, and Dolly 
cannot be saved too soon. Please go on 
Saturday.” 

“I will do so, and you shall know as soon 
as I am on Westwood’s track; but then you 
must send me instructions.” 

“You will manage without any.” 

“No. If Miss Courtenay is better, there 
will be no occasion for undue haste: I can 
wait until my intimacy with Westwood has 
ripened so far that interference with his 

rivate affairs would not seem quite such a 
iberty; but if her strength is failing, if you 
are more anxious about her than you are now, 
I must go to the point at once, and say, 
simply, ‘Dorothy Courtenay is dying, as her 
cousin believes, from your estrangement. Will 
you go to see her before the end?’” 

May looked at him trustfully. 

“And you would even say that?” 

“Surely ; but only if there were real need. 
If that poor child weve in danger of her life, 
there would be no reason to stand on cere- 
mony. One would do anything to ease her 
last hours.” 

“I see. I will write constantly.” 

“If she grows suddenly worse, telegraph,” 
was the unexpected reply, “J shall send you 
my address at once.” 

“It is good of you to go; but—-—” 

“You will miss me just a little?” 

“TI shall miss you terribly! But that is 
not what I meant. You are the only creature 
who shares my fears about Dorothy. I dare 
not tell my mother of them. I shall have ro 
one to advise with when you are gone; all 








will rest on me.” 


reason. I cannot fathom, has a great dread 
of mesmerism. I should say, be guided by 
him ir. all things.” 

“And if there is a talk of M 
coming here?” 

‘Do not wait for there to be 
Persuade the Countess to let you take Miss 
Courtenay to the Court at once. Maude Des- 
mond has already been many weeks from 
home ; she might consider Park Lane a kind 
of half-way house between Blankshire and 
York ; but depend upon it, if she returned to 
her own county she must go straight to her 
father’s. It sounds a paradox, but you are 
far safer from her there than here.” 

“ And do you think you shall be gone long?” 

Adam shook his head. 

“T can form no idea. 


ss Desmond 


» talk of it. 


[t will be easy enough 

to find Mr. Westwood; but that done, my 
mission is a delicate one, Unless I receive 
bad accounts of Miss Courtenay’s health it 
would be wise to wait some weeks before I 
even hint at the subject to her quondam 
lover.” 

Lady Vivian was surprised at her favourite’s 
abrupt departure for Algiers; and yet more 
so when he begged that her daughter would 
send him news of the family’s movements. But 
she never dreamed the two rebels, both of 
whom defied all her match-making efforts on 
their behalf, could possibly be in love. 

She gave a smiling assent to Adam’s re- 
uest, telling him she was seuding -the girls 
down to Yorkshire early the following week. 

“Dr. Macdonald thinks the country. best for 
Dorothy, or 1 should have fancied Yorkshire 
too cold for her. She is a dear little tuing ; £ 
wish she would grow strongr, and get a little 
colour in her cheeks.” 

The old nurse and Lady May could have 
explained Dolly’s weak, languid movements, 
her thin, pale cheeks; for the scenes of that 
first night in Park Lane had been repeated 
more than once. 

May, who watched her cousin closely, felt 
certain she grew weaker. No one but those 
who loved her approached her, and yet she 
seemed a prey to nervous terror. Often and 
often the soft, grey eyes would be fixed on 
space, as though they saw there some vision 
hid from other eyes. For the rest, she was a 
very obedien! patient, ate the delicacies 
brought her by Nurse, took ali thé physic pre- 
scribed by the doctor, sat wp when the 
told her, went out for a drive when so -_ 
vised. But with it all she did not gain ground, 
and when, a week after May had Sreaght her 
away from the Hall, the cousins went down to 
Vivian Court, the difference even in those 
seven days was terribly apparent! 

“T will run down in a few days,” said Dr. 
Macdonald, as he paid his farewell visit, and 
followed Lady May into her boudoir, for hs 
usually gave his directions to her, not to the 
Countess. 

“T confess I am very anxious about Miss 
Courtenay, Is there no one else you would 
like to consult—no friend, I mean, to whom 
you could tell your impressions.” 

May shook. her head. 

“ My uncle and aunt are infatuated with Misa 
Desmond.” 

“ But perhaps Miss Courtenay has brothers?” 

“ Only one likely to be of use, and it would 
be crue! to tell him our fears, since he is 
passionately attached to Miss Desmond’s 
younger sister.” - 

“But it does not follow that the second 
daughter has this wonderful gift. Indeed, I 
believe I have heard the young ladies had 
different mothers.” 

May looked surprised. 

“TI never dreamed anyone would fancy that. 
The fact is, my cousin’s fiancé, Hileen Des- 
mond, is not at all-in favour with her beauti- 
ful sister. Even now Basil is uneasy at the 
idea of leaving her in Maude’s power. Just 
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think who* he would feel if we even hinted at 


our fears.” 

But within a week of their journey to Vivian 
ourt it occurred to Lady May she need not 
have been so considerate of Basil’s feelings. 

She had called once on Eileen and found 
her out; she had written to her twice and 
had no reply; when one morning two pieces 
of mews greeted her which well-night took 
away her breath. The one was conveyed in 
# letter from Lady Coustance, calling for con- 
gratulations on her eldest son’s engagement 
to that sweet girl Laura Peyton! The 
other came in homelier fashion from her 
own maid, who, as she was brushing her 
mistress’s hair, ventured to ask if she knew 
that Lord Desmond's youngest daughter was 
dying. 

(Zo be continued next week.) 

This story commenced in No. 2,065. Back 
mumbers cam be obtained through all News- 
agents. 








Gems 


Tue man who says he never makes.a mistuke 
probably doesn’t know one when he sees it. 

One of the’ best tonics for the nerves is 4 
dong brisk walk. Pure air contains every kind 
of medicine. 

To a man love-making is the prologue to 
marriage; but to a woman marriage is the 
epilogue to making love. 

Frrexps should be weighed, not told; he 
who boasts of having won a multitude of 
friends has never had one. 


Tunx of the ills from which you 
exempt, and it will aid you to bear patien 
those which you may now suffer. 

WHEN temperament will not serve as an ex- 
cuse, environment will, and with circum- 
stances is sure to cover everything. 


Were we determined resolutely to avoid | 


vices, the world foists them on us—as thieves | 
| another ruffian out in three rounds for the 


put off their plunder on the guiltless. 


A maN should fear when he enjoys only what 
good he does publicly. Is it not the publicity 
rather than the charity that he loves? 


FISHERMEN, in order to handle eels securely, 
first cover them with dirt. In like manner 
does detraction strive to grasp excellence. 


BEYOND THE VEIL 

‘Why dread the clouds that hide the sun 
When poets say that every one 

Has got a “silver lining”? 
And if the melting god of day 
Should shine in one unbroken ray, 
We mortals in our thankless way, 

Would soon forget his shining. 


We need the darkness and the veil, 
‘The sob of anguish and the wail, 
To bring out all our brightness ! 
As, when spring comes, a glorious bride, 
And winter’s mould is pushed aside, 
The clods but show the difference wide 
*Twixt them and daisy’s whiteness. 


Then let us not rebel and cr 
Against the will of the Most High, 
ut do our simple duty. 
Put all our needless fears to rout, 
And pierce, by faith, the clouds of doubt, 
Then shall the promised sun shine out 
in rays of dazzling beauty. 








Waenre Trex Dox’t “ Motz” or “ Birz.”-~ 
Motor-cars as yet show no signs of being much 
used in Portugal. Last year only twenty were 
imported, of which eighteen were French, one 
English, and one German. ‘The bicycle trade 
is also languishing ; only 572 bicycles were im- 
ported in twelve months—222 from the United 
States, 151 from France, and 35 from the 
United Kingdom. The population of Portugal 
is about the same as that of London, 





| song is called “The Tomeat 1s a 


| finish my magazine article on 





Facetiz : 


Missep Her Cariinc.—Every time a lady 
physician calls on a gentleman patient it is 
unmistakably evident that she’s Mr. calling. 

A Dentist’s Littte Joxe.—* You see, my 
dear fellow, that a person who is considered 
landless has sometimes two or three achers in 
his mouth.” 

“ ANGELINE,” said Dorothea, as she ab- 
stractedly fingered the keys of the piano, 
“what is your favourite air?” “The million 
heir,” Angeline abstractedly replied. 

Wauen Jones came in the room unexpectedly 
Mrs. Jones gave a scream and exclaimed: 
“You frightened me half to death.” “ Did 17” 
was the unfeeling reply. “Suppose 1 try it 
over again.” 


Litmix Grew (to a playmate): “Wehad a} 


wooden wedding at our house last night.” 
The Playmate: “Well, we had a woodent 
wedding at our house last weck. My sister 
wouldn't marry old Mr. Dorkins.” 

“My dear boy,” said a fond father to his 
son, “never neglect your work. Work acts 
like medicine.” ‘“ Then,” exclaimed the son, 
who had been dosed with drugs, * I don’t want 
any of it; I hate medicine!” 

“ Joun,” said a wife to her husband, as she 
looked up from her morning paper.“ what is 
a coastwise steamer?” “A coastwise steamer, 
my dear? Why a coast wise steamer is one 
that knows how to keep off the rgede along 
the coast.” 

Ir Ovent To ne Porvtiar.-~A new comic 
Funny Old 
sird.” Tt is sung to the accompaniment of a 
shot-gun. Tf the gun misses the ext and kills 
the singer, there is no complamt. Eve 
is satisfied. 

Famuz.—-A man may acquir writing 
an epic that will last for ever; but when he 
dies his funeral will not be half so large and 
imposing as that of the slogger who knocks 


tame Lv 


championship. 
Two young ladies and an Irish gentieman 


were conversing on age, when one of them} 


put the home question: “ Which of us do you 
think is -the elder, Mr. G-—-—?” “Sure,” 
replied the gallant Hibernian, “you both look 
younger than each other.” 

Brrps or 4 Feature, §Etc.—A woman’s 
journal says that “some of the best men in 
this country are journalists.” And it might 


have added that some of the best women in| 


this country are the wives of journalists. 
Good men and good women come high, but 
we must have them. 

Hote, Warrer: “You are late for lunch, 
sir.” Eminent Physician: “ Yes, I had to 
‘The Laws of 
Health,’ so as to get it into the next post. 
What have you to-day?” “Hot rolls, plum- 
pudding, apple-dumplings, mince-pies, and 
fruit-cake.” “ Bring ‘em all.” 

A Cuuy’s Wispom.—Five-year-old Lucy 
was much displeased when her mother drowned 
a couple of kittens. A few days subsequently 
she was taken into her mother’s chamber to 
see a brand-new brother. * Mamma.” said the 
little girl, with a look of disgust at the noisy 
new-comer, “don’t you think it would have 
been better to have saved one of the kitties 
and drowned the baby? The kitty didn’t cry 
all the time.” 

PRAcTIsSING FoR THE Weppinc.—“ What’s 
the reason Charlotte doesn’t come to school?” 
asked the teacher of a little tow-headed boy 
on Monday morning, “I dunno,” replied the 
boy, as he nearly ruined his hat by pulling it 
instead of lifting it off his head, “but I expect 
it’s on account of her beau.” “Is she going 
to get married?” “Well, she acts like it. 1 
saw her pull her beau’s hair last night, and 
that’s the way ma treats pa. I suppose Cis is 
practisin’ for the weddin’.” 


rybody | 


es 
Le 


| IGNORANCE 18 BusteR.—A woman whos 
husband left her because of her ignorance of 
culinary matters, is now engaged in Writing 
| “Family Cook Book.” It ss no doubt, be 
| a very valuable work, for her husband declares 
that she cooked but three kinds of food for 
dinner three months in succession. 


In Vino Veriras.—Two men, who bad 
‘taken more than was good for them, were 
spending an hour over a social glass. “Smith 
oid man,” said one to the other, grasping hin 
by the hand and shaking it warmly, “I'v. 
known you for the last twenty years, and w: 
have been very good friends, but I’ve never 
liked you.” 

One day some school children were haying 
an object-lessom on the blue heron. The 
| teacher called attention to its small tail, say 
| ing: “The bird has no tail to speak of' 
Next day she asked the class to write a de 
scription of the bird, and one little Germin 
girl thus concluded her essay: “The blue 
heron has a tail, but it must not be talked 
about.” 

MERCHANT (to collector): “John, are the 
Slimkinses going to receive to-day?” Colle 
tor: “I saw their card in the paper to that 
effect.” Merchant: “ Well, take our bill for 
| September and go up. You haven't been able 
| to get in the last twenty-five or thirty times 
you called, but you can get there to-day. I tall 
you, John, society is a great, blessing if you 
only look at it right.” 





“THERE goes a handsome woman,” said 
Wigwug to McPelter. “Do you know her? 
“That's Miss Recherche, and I may hardly 
say that I know her. However 
‘Hello!’ to me, very familiarly, the other 
day.” “You don’t say so? And yet she didu't 
seem to recognise you just now.” “Oh, n 
I didn’t expect her to. She called to m 
through the telephone !” 


she called 





fn following is related of a popular divine, 
in conversation with one of his parishioners 
| who was fearfully addicted to profanity and at 

the same time one of those conceited fellows 
who are apt to allude to themselves as “ plain 
blunt men.” The latter concluded a speech 
with this shibboleth, adding, “And I call a 
spade" a” spade.” The patient dominie re 
spondcd: “I am glad you do, Mr. B.; I was 
afraid you would call it a d—d old shovel.’ 

Wire (returned from church, to her husband 
who had stayed at home): “ You should have 
heard Dr. Docs sermon this morning, ™ 
dear. I don't know when anything has mate 
such a profound impression upon me. I think 
it will make a better woman of me as long 4 
I live.” Husband: “Did you walk home! 
Wife: “No, I took a tramear; and do you 
know, John, the’ conductor never asked mé 
for my fare, and so 1 saved twopence! Wasnt 
I lucky!” 

“Why is it that the attendants in telephon? 
offices are all women?” Mrs. Brown asked ber 
husband. “ Well,” answered Mr. Brown, Paes 
managers of the telephone offices were awa 
that no class of attendants work so faithful 
as those who are in lov® with their lobes, 
and they knew that women would be a. 
the work in telephone offices.” “ What is the 
work in a telephone office?” Mrs. ~~ 
further inquire’. “Talking,” answered i 
Brown; and the conversation came to an en 


A Riprcutovs Prea.—A man had to pay 
five pounds for kissing a strange pares . 
railway station. He pleaded in exteaus' 
of his crime that he thought the woman 8 
his wife, but the judge was a married . : 
himself, and said such an excuse Was er 
diaphanous. If the defendant had sai¢ 
he thought the woman was some other -— 
wife, his honour would have believed aid 
and let him off with a fine of a shilling, vr 
would have satisfied anne’. pat an 
man would have got the worth of 4s Sh 
and more, too, conteially if he threw his -_ 
around the neck of the strange woun ¥ 
he imprinted the kiss. 
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“HIS QUAKER BRIDE 


(Concluded from page 419.) 


Val. that he should adhere to 


strange, 
. story in all good 


ach improbable 
faith? 
”* Tory. [ am quite willing to believe that a 
nan of my name was staying at the Hotel d’An 
elieterre, as he affirms. He may have resem- 
pied me more or less, and his conduct was cer- 
tainly shady; but to identify me with the 
fdlow, and to persist in doing so in the face 
of evidence to the contrary, is beyond a joke. 
h an eccentric individual as Mr. saniey 

e 


qn” 


Suc 


will be better off amidst his native wilds. 


wan afford to laugh at him, darling! When do 
vou think Aunt Rachael will let me claim 


" Oh, not yet for a long while,” said Ruth, 
with downcast eyes. “She spoke to me this 
morning about—about our marriage, Val. It 
must not take place, Aunt Rachael says, 
unti} you are duly qualified as a doctor.” 

“ By Jove! why not?” 

Promise not to be angry if I tell you her 
reason! 7 

“I couldn't be angry with you if I tried.” 

“Well, then, Aunt Rachael does not ap 
prove of your mode of living. She thinks you 
are wasting precious time, and contracting 
idle, expensive habits. She means you to work 
hard if-if you really wish to make me your 
wife.” 

“Does she wish me to join the Society of 
friends as well?” inquired Val, gravely. 

“You are laughing at me, and that is not 
kind,” said Ruth, with’a tinge of avounded 
love in her voice. “ Val, we must understand 
each other before we go any further. ‘I will 
never consent to marry a fashionable, useless 
man of the world.” 

‘I won't ask you to do so,” he replied, 
drawing her towards him fondly and proudly, 
feeling as he gazed into the lucent depths of 
her soft grey eyes that it behoved him to do 
his utmost in return forthe priceless treasure 
of her love. “I will try to render myself 
worthy of you, my darling. I will put my 
shoulder tothe wheel and make the best use 
of any talent I possess. At that rate, it won’t 
be long before I have fulfilled Aunt Rachel’s 
conditions, and won my wife.” 


She gave him a glance full of trust and 1 


gratitude 

“Tam sure you can do great things if you 
try 
“I shall endeavour to realise your expecta 
tons, any way. Of course, while I am on 
probation, as it were, I may come to Penwyr 
4s often as I can spare the time?” 

“Yes, oh, yes! Penwyr will seem a dif- 

ferent place when you are there,” said the girl, 
gladly. “I little thought when I came to 
London what a great bewildering happiness 
was in store for me.” 
_ Say for us both. Ruth, we really have a 
ot to thank Algy Cavendish for. There isn’t 
* better little fellow going. But for him I 
might not have succeeded in worsting Mr. 
Epbraim Barclay, and regaining Aunt 
Rachael's confidence.” 

“I am very, very grateful to him. He is 
caming here this afternoon. Aunt Rachael 
invited him. In her quiet way she is just as 
pleased to know that you have such a friend. 
i, aud Marie Benquier is coming to tea as 
well, I have not told you about her, poor 


1 


“a 
“Who is she?” 


Panne acquainted him with the young 
teachwoman’s history, in so far as she knew 


tt rself. 
“She has nearly a dozen i 

recess zen pupils already, and 

rons! Raohac! is very kind to her. She often 
fer hey ap og yp hem us. Is it not sad 

© in sw } , 1 

to her hatband’s fate? with regard 
very, if her story is atrue one. You cannot 
9 careful as to the people with whom 


| you form acquaintance in London, Ruth. 
Impostors abound, and——’ 

“Oh, I am quite sure that poor Marie is a 

lady, that she has told us the simple trath 
about herself,” said Ruth, earnestly 

will eee her presently, and be able to form 
your own opinion. I hope so much, if he is 
| alive, that she will succeed in finding her hus- 
| band.” 
| Aunt Rachael and the tea-tray came in to- 
gether at this moment, and Algy Cavendish’s 
ee arrival brought the téete-a-téte to an 
end. 

Algy was languidly discussing the merits of 
a new book with the old Quakeress. Val was 
helping or hindering Ruth in her task of 
pouring out tea when the door opened softly, 
and Marie Benquier entered. 

The Frenchwoman looked strikingly hand- 
some in her sombre black dress, enlivened here 
and there by a vivid gleam of maize-colour. 
As her flashing dark eyes travelled swiftly 
round the room, noting each occupant, they 
rested at length upon Val Curzon. 

Ruth, turning to greet her with a smile, saw 
Marie’s great mournful eyes dilated to their 
fullest extent, while her face was working 
convulsively as she strove to speak. 

“Why, Marie!” she began, in alarm. 
“ What——” 

She stopped abruptly as the Frenchwoman, 
with a wild sobbing cry, darted suddenly for- 
ward and flung her arms round Val Curzon’s 
neck. 

“My husband! oh, my husband! I have 
found you at last!” she exclaimed, brokenly, 
in mingled accents of love and upbraiding. 
* What had I done that you should desert me 
so cruelly?” 

Recovering from his momentary astonish- 
ment, Val freed himself from her embrace, 
and regarded the others inquiringly. 

“What does this mean?” he demanded, 
angrily. “Is she mad? I have never seen 
her before. She is a perfect stranger to me.” 
“It is false!” cried Marie Benquier, turn- 

upon him with true foreign passion. 
“Monster of meanness, will you actually dare 
to disown me—your wife—whom you deserted 
two years ago in Paris? That ever I should 
have loved a man so worthless, so contempti- 
ble! Why did you marry me if you cared so 
little for me? Before all present, I declare 
you to be my husband, Valentine Curzon.” 

“ Paris ana ejaculated Val, with a 
groan. “There is a regular conspiracy 
against me in that direction! Ruth, Algy, 
Aunt Rachael, I am willing to swear that thi 
lady is not my wife, that | know nothing of 
her.” 

Algy looked grave. 
had suffered a severe shock. 
what to thirk. 

Aunt Rachael was leaning over Ruth, who 
had sunk down upon the sofa, her face hidden 
in her trembling hands. 

“He lies!” retorted Marie Benquier, her 
dark eyes flashing fire, her love converted into 
sudden hatred. “Were we not married at the 
Church of St. Sulpice? Did we not live to- 

ether on the outskirts of Paris for six months 
in the villa ‘hat you had hired, miserable? Yet 
you have forgotten it all, you refuse to recog- 
nise me! Oh, it is too much. I wonder that 
I do not kill you where you stand.” 

“1 can only repeat what I have already 
said,” rejoined Val, doggedly. “Good heaven, 
can my double be going about the world some- 
where, bringing all this misery upon me? I 
can account for it in no other way. Madam, 
you are either an adventuress or the victim 
of a mistake. Once for all, I swear that you 
are not my wife, that I have never seen you 
until to-day.” 

Then Aunt 
spoke, ; 

“Nephew, leave us at once,” she said, 
sternly. “I will listen to no vindication. 
Ephraim Barclay was right when he warned 


Even his faith in Val 
He knew not 


Rachael raised herself and 





“You 





us against 
return.” 

“Ruth, you at least believe in 
cried the young fellow, wildly. 
not condemn me unheard?” — 

But Ruth madé no reply. Marie Benquier’s 
claim upon Val had broken her faith in him, 
and well-nigh breken her heart also 


CHAPTER IX 

Ephraim Barclay was in th 
packing when the eubjoined note 
from Kachael Hargrave :— 

Dear Frrenp,--Kindly forget my reproach- 
ful words of this ‘morning I have 
every reason to believe in the truthfulness of 
the accusation brought against my nephew 
Something has transpired to rob me of all 
confidence in him. Rath is ill, poor child, 
and I desire to return at once to Penwyr 
Come to us at once, for we stand sadly in need 
of the firm friendship that I regret should 
ever have been interrupted by 
worthy as Valentine Curzon.” 

Astonished; hopeful, at a loss to think what 
could have happened in so short a time to 
occasion such a radical change of opinion, 
Ephram rushed into his hat and coat, 
and drove to Verney-street without losing a 
moment 

Ruth was not visible when he got there. 

Aunt Rachael informed him of what 

1, her fine old face expressive of 


you. Go, and never dare to 
me still,” 


‘You will 


midst of his 


reached him 


alas! 


one 80 un 


had 
occurred, stern 
sorrow and regret. 

She believed Val to be guilty now of all that 
had been brought against him. Her heart 
was full of just indignation, that he should 
have dared to make love to Ruth, being, a: 
Marie Benquier confidently alleged,a married 
man. 

She did not accuse Algy Cavendish of any 
attempt to deceive her. Algy had evidently 
been deceived himself. Had he not gone away 
without «aying a word in his friend’s favour, 
after witnessing that disgraceful scene? 

If Ruth recovered from the shock of such a 
bitter awakening, never would she, Rachael 
Hargrave, tempt fate by bringing her to Lon- 
don again. 

“My niece is quite prostrate,” said the old 
lady, sadly. “I should like to get her home 
at once. She cannot bear Marie Benquier— 
I should say Mrs. Curzon-—to go near her. 
Yet she is not to be blamed. All this misery 
has been wrought by her husband, as she per- 
sists in calling him. She has even shown me 
her marriage certificate; she could not pos- 
sibly have forged that! And it is Miriam’s 
son—my favourite nephew—who has acted 
thus!” 

“What can I do to hasten thy departure?” 
asked Ephraim, pitying her distress, yet in 
no wise sorry to hear that Val Curzon had 
met his Nemesis in the shape of an angry, 
deserted wife. 

Ephraim, after the enubbing and loss he 
had undergone, would have been more or less 
than human had he experienced no pleasure 
in the downfall of his rival, and the vindica- 
tion of his own honour, with regard to the 
truthfulness of the Parisian story. 

Now, perhaps, these foolish women would 
see and recognise that honest truth was more 
valuable and lasting than the showy surface 
qualities of a man like Val Ourzon. 

Aunt Rachael gave him a few commissions, 
and seemed greatly relieved when he promised 
to take her and Ruth home to Penwyr by the 
first train on the following morning. 

Ephraim Barclay went away, building 
castles in the air, from the windows of which 
Ruth’s sweet face looked out and smiled upon 
him. He would win heryet. That scoundrel, 
Val Curzon, had only come between them for 
awhile. Ere six months had passed, Ruth, 
he told himself, in sober gladness, would have 
become Mrs Barclay. 

Aunt Rachael stayed up later than usual to 
finish her packing. She could oct persuade 
Ruth to rouse herself from the stupor into 
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whioh she had fallen. The girl seemed heart- 
broken, incapable of any exertion. 

All her love and trust had been slain at one 
blow. She dared not think of Val save with 
feelings of bitterest reproach and indignation. 

How could he have insulted her thus shame- 
fully, winning the pure gold of her love, and 
giving her only tinsel in return? Oh! if 
death would but come to her relief and merci- 
fully deliver her from the blank dreary future 
that she feared to contemplate. 

The vacant look in her eyes made Aunt 
Rachael] neryous. She trembled for the girl’s 
mind, When Ephraim Barclay drove up in 
the cab that was to carry them to the station 
the sight of his honest, good-natured face re- 
assured the old Quakeress a little. She felt 
that she was not left alone in her trouble. 

“ Good-bye, my dear!” she said, gently, to 
Marie Benquier, who had passed her fit of 
passionate weeping. “I do not blame you 
for what has occurred. Write to me every day 
and let me know if my nephew has at least 
had the grace to acknowledge you as his wife. 
There ig no reason now why. he should refuse 
todo so. He cannot possibly undergo a more 
complete exposure! ” 

“T will nevec live with hinr again—never!” 
protested the Frenchwoman, vehemently, 
“He has caused me too much misery, and 
you also, chere madame !” 

Meanwhile, the leading villain in this little 
domestic drama was as miserably perplexed 
and bewildered as his worst enemy could have 


wished. him to be. 


That some connecting link existed between | 


Ephraim Barclay’s accusation and Marie Ben- 
quier’s strange conduct in claiming him as 
her husband, felt certain. 

Was there some vile conspiracy against 
him, the young man wondered, in Laot im- 
potent anger?, Had he an enemy who was 
succeeding only too well in blackening his 
“im in ‘and estranging all his friends from 

im? 

If so, Ephraim Barclay was not the man. 
He had aceuséd him in good faith, believing 
firmly in his-own story. 

There was no collusion between the Quaker 
and Marie Benquier. Hach had acted inde- 
pendently of the other in bringing such serious 
charges against him. 

“Even Algy has thrown me over,” thought 
Val, miserably. “That confounded French- 
woman's ‘story proved too much for him. He 
has lost ad] confidence in me; he is ready to 
suspect the worst. And Ruth, what will she 
not suffer in mind, my poor darling, until I 
can unravel this mystery that has wound 
itself round me! In her opinion I must be 
the basest villain unhung. If I suffer my 
thoughts to dwell upon her I shall go mad! 
To dave such exquisite happiness snatched 
away from me for the second time! Shall I 
ever succeed in discovering the man who has 
wrought me so much harm? I must; life 
would become unendurable passed under such 
@ cruel stigma, apart from Ruth!. Yet how 
to set about establishing my innocence, I know 
not, since my double—whoever he may be— 
works in the dark, I have no clue to him!” 

Jack and Miggs could gain no answering 
word or l6ck from their master when they 
came about him as usual, expecting to be 
noticed. 

Dejected and unhappy, Val sat in his easy- 
chair, smoking endless cigars, and thinking 
deeply. 

Algy Cavendish did not come near him. 
This wounded. Val deeply. It was tanta- 
mount to an expression of belief in his guilt. 
Surely Algy might have known him better 
than to credit the Frenchwoman’s assertion ! 

“Does he deem me guilty upon both charges, 
I wonder?” mused Val. “In for a penny in 
for a pound. He evidently believes that black- 
eyed tartar to be my wife. Im awfully 
thankful that she’s nothing of the kind. T 
may be an idiot in some respects, but I could 
never lose my head sufficiently to marry such 








@ woman, a tragic muse, capable of great 
things in the vituperative line. How she 
turned upon me when I declared her state- 
ment to be either a mistake or a falsehood ! 
And my name—she’d got it so pat! I wonder 
—why, what a fool must be not to have 
thought of that before!’ 

Springing to his feet as a fresh idea occurred 
to him, Val Curzon paced excitedly up and 
down the room, the dogs watching him gravely, 
as if they more than half doubted their 
master’s sanity 

“ Foregone conclusions are a mistake,” he 
muttered, presently, pausing in his rapid 
walk, and turning over some old letters that 
had lain undisturbed in his desk for years. 
“His fate was uncertain, admitting of 
boundless conjecture; and then the likeness, 
the close resemblance, how is that to be 
explained? Such things have happened, and 
my surmise is the only one that throws any 
light upon the mystery } 

“ Should it. prove incorrect, I shall once more 
be at a dead standstill. At any rate, it is 
worth acting upon. Now to think of the means 
of snaring my bird, supposing him to exist. I 
must be cautious, lest I alarm him, and thus 
ruin my last chance of clearing my-name from 
all aspersion. Thank Heaven for sending me 
the idea, although it has come late in the day. 
It involves immediate action, and, failing that, 
I should be, sadly in ueed of astrait waist- 
coat.” 

At the risk of compromising himself to a 
greater extent by treating her claim upon him 
seriously, Val Curzon went to Verney, Street 
and had an interview with Marie Benquier, 
his self-dubbed wife. 

Marie’s mood was at first stormy, but it 

radually calmed down as she listened to what 
Fal had to say. 

In return she supplied him with some 
valuable information. When Val left her he 
was in a far more hopeful frame of mind. 

Resisting a strong impuse'to call upon Algy 
Cavendish, Val told the cabman to drive to 
the office of his solicitors, Messrs. Greymarsh 
and Dibble. 

“TI won't go near the little beggar till I 
have placed myself beyond suspicion,” he re- 
selved, defiantly. “Then it will be my turn 
ta sport the’ cold shoulder.” 

Val’s interview with Mr. Greymarsh, the 
senior partner, was a long one. At parting 
the solicitor shook hands with the young man 
warmly. ~ 

“Tt is a wretched position for you to be 
placed in,” he remarked condolingly; “and 
oue quite unprecedented, so far as my expe- 
rience goes. Never mind, have tience, 
and we shall lay the rod on the right shoulders 
yet, ant clear you from every imputation. 
You will remain in town for the next month 
or so, that we may be able to communicate 
with you, should occasion arise, at once.” 

Val went home and forwarded a carefully- 
worded advertisement, drawn up by Mr. Grey- 
marsh and himself, to each of the principal 
English, French, and American daily papers, 
said advertisement to be repeated for an in- 
definite period, should it fail at once to produce 
any result. ; 

Having done all that was in his power, Val 
Curzon waited like a spider within his web, 
waiting for the arrival of the unwary fly, only 
without the spider’s patience. 

It was well-nigh maddening to think of 
Ruth far away at Penwyr, not radiant with 
love and happiness as he had seen her, but 
pale and drooping, silently’ reproaching him as 
the cause of all her misery. 

Aunt Rachael and Ephraim ween 4 would 
doubtless paint him in the darkest colours as 
a worthless, dishonourable adventurer, who 
had won her love only to play with it, and 
then cast it from him like a broken toy. 

And Ruth would believe them! How could 
she do otherwise? Marie Benquier’s declara- 
tion had proved tod much for Ruth’s faith, 
strong as it had been. Since another woman 





—— ee 


a claimed Val as her prieed, how coui 
e, & pure, innocent girl, continue to 
trust and confidence in him? — 

The advertisement was duly inserted, yet 
failed to evoke any reply. Some time afte 
Val waited at the office of Greymarsh ag 
Dibble, only to be told that they had no goog 
news for him. ‘ 

“What can I do if the advertisement proves 
a dead failure?” asked Val, impatiently, of 
(Mr, Greymarsh. ’ , 

“T really don’t know. You see, the afir 
is of such an exceptional nature that it admis 
of no ordinary measures,” was the unsatis. 
factory reply. “We may, for aught we ew 
tell, be advertising for a dead man! In thay 
case, our policy—pardon the joke—muj 
indeed be regarded as a dead Mailure, — §¢ijj, 
we must persevere for the present. I cer. 
tainly shall not despair of gaining a reply for 
the next three weeks at least. It will be tim 
enough then, failing any result, to decide what 
fresh action we can take in the matter.” 

All very well for old Greymarsh to preach 
patience; He was not in love. Val went 
moodily away, half inclined to run down to 
Penwyr, and see Ruth at any cost. 

“She would only turn away from me, 
thoagh,” he reflected, miserably ; “and tha 
would be more than L could stand! Poor little 
Ruth! I wonder how she bears it? I hope 
that fellow Barclay isn’t boring her with his 
hateful attentions. It’s comforting to know 
that she will never accept him under any cir- 
cumstances. Yet he can seo her every day if 
he likes, while I, through no fault of my ow, 
am practically banished as a black sheep and 
a Pariah, Dh! I can’t endure this sort of 
thing much longer. I'll go to Paris and co 
duct. my own investigations, I'll find the f:- 
low whose shortcomings have been accredited 
to me if he is above ground, and make him 
suffer for it. By Jove, I'll make him smat 
when I do come across him, or my name isi 
Val Curzon!” 


CHAPTER X. 

If one of Algy Cavendish’s diplomatic ven- 
tures had proved a failure, the other promised 
to reward him amply for all the trouble he had 
taken. His investigations with regard to Mn. 
Whycherley would, when revealed, effectually 

revent Colonel FitzMarkham from making he? 
is wife—at least, so Algy firmly beheved. 

This being the case, Aurelia’s grautuc? 
might safely be reckoned upon. She wou 
necessarily entertain a high opinion of Aigy* 
skill and keenness which had enabled him to 
discover and lay bare the charming widow’ 
carefully-concealed family skeleton. _ 

But for the hope of imducing Aurelia to 
cept him as a lover, and to regard his advances 
with more favour than she did those of other 
men, Algy would not have troubled himse/ : 
the matter. Apart from Aurelia, the Colo? 
might have fallen a victim to Mrs. W hrenecht, 
or any other middle-aged syren, for all we 
; “ t old 
warrior from matrimonial toils was that 6 


ight induce Aurelia to become en Jed 0 
them herself—a very difficult cd delicate 
task 


ca. x . ls " 
His object in preserving that gallan 


Algy was feeling annoyed and disappointet 
with Val Curzon’s complicated position. - 
His success in the Whyeherley affair hare'y 
compensated him for the loss of faith = 
old friend that had ensued upon — + 
quier’s declaration, and the part he ha . 
induced to play as mediator, while ia . 
belief that Val was a cruelly calumniated = 
Inclined to think that Marie Benquier be 
really Val’s wife, Algy a, aga to stop 
judging his quondam friend. : 
are ean “whe ood keep his marriage t 
secret, and subsequently desert his — 
be capable of doing anything ese t 
mean and dishonourable. +. Walt 
Algy regretted his eloquent pleading in ¥% 
behalf, since it was by no means unlikely + 
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Sa 
he hed really fought the duel, and circulated 
she false notes, as stated by Ephraim Barclay. 
That he should have warmly defended such a 
scoundrel annoyed the little man beyond mea- 
cure, Val’s prolonged absence, his complete 
«jjence, served to strengthen Algy’s worst sus- 
cions concerning him. 








I 


If he were innocent, would he not come 
holdiy forward and give the lie to bis 
ceusers?. Metaphoricaliy, Algy Cavendish 


washed his hands of Val, not without a 
at tee 


feeung n regret that he should have 
proved so UnW orthy. 
He went to Curzon Street one morning when 


his plan was ripe for action, to call upon 
(olonel] and Miss Fite-Markham. Fortune 
favoured him, for the Colonel—of whom he 


was especially in quest—-happened to be at 
hom? 

“| hardly know what to do with myself +o- 
day!” he remarked, incontinently, as he rose 
to go. “So many fellows have left town that 
the usual haunts seem quite deserted. I 
should like to run down to Brighton if I'd 
enly got a companion. Colonel, won't yuu 
take pity on me, and say you'll go?” 

“T don’t mind if I do,” replied that gentle- 
men, always ready for anything in the shape 
of an outing, Besides, there was something 
flattering to his vanity in Algy’s request. 

He could not be such a desperate old fogey 
since a young fellow like Algy Cavendish was 
desirous of his society. 

The Colonel's boyish mercurial tempera 
ment tose at the idea of a delightful day and 
a nice little dinner at a fashionable hotel—a 
dinner at which Aurelia would not be present. 
He got himself ready to accompany Algy with 
alacrity. 

“What frivolous beings you men are!” 
said Aurelia, calmly, as she went on making 
up some club accounts daring her father’s 
temporary absence from the room. “You 
think of nothing but your own pleasure !” 

“We are a frivolous set, I admit!” re- 
plied Algy. “The real business of life is, of 
course, managed by women. I have a reason, 
though, for asking the Colonel to go to 
Brighton with me to-day!” 

Aurelia looked up quickly. 

"Is your reason in any way connected with 
Mrs, Whycherley?” she asked. 

“Yes! it bears directly upon her!” 

«But she is not at Brighton,” said Aurelia. 

She is in South Wales. Papa has actually 
received letters from her. His infatuation is 
oa the increase, J am sorry te say.” 

“Do you know if he has actually promised 
marry her?” inquired Algy, anxiously. 

% No, I don’t think it has gone quite so far, 
although it very soon will!” 
¢ Today's experience may induce the 

dlouel to beat @ retreat ‘and remain a 
widower,” said Algy, confideritly. “You will 
pardon me for not satisfying your curiosity 
re completely now. ‘To-morrow I promise to 
~! you everything, and I do not think you 
wil blaine me for what I have done.” 
ai! will stay at home to-morrow morning, 
Te until you call!” said Aurelia, graciously. 
MS Seell e my patience to a cruel test, 
ap wr hs but I have every confidence 
+ FOR. iat you propose doing at wi eer 


vough,” she continu i fis i 
gh,” she o ed, wonderingly, 
Magine |” = ake 


The Colonel was in high spirits when they 


naan that popular watering-place,  Algy 
immediate! struck out for the Parade as if 
ie Meant business, 
: “Now we are here we 
Mts. Wycherley 
“Charming wom 
fortanate in 
8re, to say the 
Colonel 
rs 


“ATS, 


may as weil call upon 
Colonel,” he said, airily. 
woman, Mrs. Whycherley ; very 
her family connections, which 
Jeast of them, extensive.” 

looked bewildered. 

ths oie Whycherley Js in South Wales at 
haw i moment with a party of friends,” 
4 =~ quickly. “T believe that her family 
connections are quite satisfactory, quite!” 


THE LONDON READER. 
“Oh, of course! But with regard to Mrs. | 


Whycherley’s present whereabouts you have 


been misinformed, Colonel. She is lodging at 
a house on the Parade, and she’s sure to ask | 
us to stay to luncheon. Come along.” 
“Tt’s very strange; very strange, indeed! 
muttered the Colonel, uneasily. “I could } 
have sworn that she was in South Wales. Do | 
you know how long she has been here, Mr 
Yavendish? ” ri 
“About a fortnight, I believe,” said Algy, 
! 
' 


” 





carelessly, thereby increasing the Colonel’s be- 
wilderment. 

Mrs. Whycherley had left town only a fort- 
night ago. Therefore, if Algy Cavendish were 
to be relied upgn, she had not been to South | 
Wales at all. And yet those letters? Surely 
such a charming woman had not been guilty | 
of falsehood and deceit! an 

“ This is the house,” said Algy, in his cool, | 
collected way. “Mrs. Whycherley at tunch- 
eon!” he continued, in answer to the servant's | 
information. “Never mind, takeour cards in ; | 


she will not refuse to see us.” 

Following close upon the servant’s heels to | 
render escape or excuse impossible, Algy en 
tered a dingy, close-smelling, back-parlour, fol 
lowed by the wondering and uneasy Colonel. 

Awful and unexpected: sight to meet the 
eyes of an ardent, elderly lover! There, at 
the head of a long table sat Mrs. Whycherley 
unis go Idess, whom he had fondly imagined to 
| be without encumbrances of any kind, dis- 
pensing boiled mutton and rice pudding to no 
less than nine olive branches—four boys and 
five girls—bealthy, hearty youngsters, who bor¢ 
a strong resemblance to their mother ! 
Mrs. Whycherley uttered a little scream as | 
er visitors entered the room, and sank back | 

her chair. Algy was quite equal to the | 
occasion. The Colonel merely steadied him- | 
self against the wall and gasped 

“How do, Mrs. Whycherley?” said Algy, | 
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aches. 


iliousness nearly every day. 


Forde’s Bile Beans di 


retiring. 


SO A OR SR a Et 


with languid grace, 
| mensely, 
| luncheon, but haying run down from town for 
the day Colonel Fitz-Markham and I couldn't 
| possibly resist the temptation of calling upot 
| you.” 

By this t 
her self-possession. 
| family, since the boys and girls were all sitting 
| round, intently listening. She 
vent the Colonel from detecting the deceit of 
which she had been guilty in concealing their 
| existence from him. 
1 bold front, and look the unpleasant situation 
fairly in the face. 


| rather a ghastly 
and girls—all home for the holidays. May I 


Ose 


lunched,” 
deliberate fib, and glaring at the assembled 
youngsters as if they were responsible for 
their 
| aware, Mrs. Whycherley, thi 
large family?” 


stand that you were in South Wales? 


ment to be a false one. é 
| Mrs. Whycherley had never been farther than 
Srighton. Her letters had been forwarded to 


her stor 


enjoying the scene im- 
“ Awfully sorry to disturb you at 


ime Mrs. Whycherley had recovered 
She could not deny het 


could not pre 
It only remained to weat 


“Delighted to see you!” she replied, with 


smile. “These are my boys 
oa tate oo . he sal?” 

you to share our simple meal: 
have already 
telling a 


“You are very kind, but we 
rejoined the Colonel, stiffly, 


mother’s shortcomings. “I was not 


t you had such 


“Did L never tell you their exact number?” 


aid the widow, s reetly, as her hope of one 
ay becoming Mrs. FitzMarkham vanished 


by Jove! no. I can’t remember so 


much as ar allusion to them,” retorted the 





‘J--I was given to under- 


ry Colonel. 


I was there,” corrected Mrs. Whycherley ; 


“but I came back to Brighton to be with 
the children during their holidays, poor dar- 
ings.” 


8. 
The Colonel grunted; he knew her state- 
To tell the truth, 


friend in South Wales to give eredence to 
—heuce the postmark. 


\ RS, E. FAIL, a miner's wife, of Grave’s Row, 
4 Dudley, interviewed by a “ Shields Morning 
Mail” reporter, said: “ Some ten or fifteen 
years ago I began to be troubled with sick head- 
At first they only came on occasionally, but 
radually they got worse, until I had an attack ot 
The headaches were 
accompanied by giddiness and a bad taste in the mouth. 
These attacks naturally interfered with my household 
duties, for on many days I had to lie in bed all day. Many a 
morning when I got up and made some: tea, 1 could not bear 
the sight of it. It looked just like gall. One evening I saw an 
advertisement in the pes speaking about the good Charles 
bilious people, and I determined to send 

for a box. When they came I took a dose at night before F 
The next morning I felt a great deal better. I 

continued taking them, and the effect has been wonderful. 


SEA THs SUT OF a | 


I have never had a sick headache 
since I began to take Bile Beans, and I felt better in general health altogether. 





trouble, bad breath, rheumatism, colds, liver chill, 


Brle 
a 
BEANS 

ror ea 
BILIOUSNESS 








Bile Beans for Biliousness are a certain eure for headache, influenza, constipation, piles, liver 
indigestion, flatulence, dizziness, buzzing in the 


head, debility, anemia, and all female ail- 
ments. Of all chemists, or post free from 
the Bile Bean Manufacturing Company, 
Red Cross Street, Lonéon, E.C., on receipt 
of prices, 1s. 144. and 2s. 9d. per box. 


HALF-A-GUINEA’S WORTH 
FOR 6d. 


The “BILOSCOPE” and outfit (an 
advertising novelty), for pioducing lifelike 
pictures. Post free on receipt of 7 stamps. 
Addvess the Bile Bean Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Box 428, Greek Street, Leeds. 
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“How nice for you to have them all with 
you!” said Algy, quietly. 

Mrs. Whycherley turned upon him, with 
fierce resentment chihing in her eyes. 

She had noticed Algy’s devotion to Aurelia 
FitzMarkham, and—aware of Aurelia’s dis- 
like for her—she came rapidly to the conclu- 
sion that Algy had been instrumental in 
bringing the Colonel down upon her and ruin- 
ing her chance of becoming Mrs. FitzMark- 
lam 

“How did you know that I was here?” she 
asked, icily, striving hard to — her tem- 
per and hide the mortifization she felt. 

“Oh! a friend of mine told me!” said 
Algy, “and of course the Colonel insisted upon 
calling. You know how determined he is, 
Mrs. Whycherley, but very pleasant withal, 
Your children are — to him already!” 

They were certainly taking liberties which 
the Colonel did not seem much to relish, 

Master Jim wanied to examine his watch, 
while Miss Mary trod upon his tus in her 
infantile attempt to gain a kiss. 

“ Little monsters!” snorted the Colonel, 
on making his escape from the family-party. 
“That such a charming woman could be so 
deceitful, Cavendish! 1 assure you that sh 
never once mentioned those brats to me, and 
-= sou { might have married her. but for this 
revelation It is positively awful! I can 
never thank you enough for exposing het 
duphcity in time to save me from 
fate!” 

Meanwhile “ the 
strong . hysteries, 
disappointment 
undergone. 


charming woman” 
consequent 
and 


upon the crue! 


mortification she had 


“They are very nice children, Colonel!” 
said Algy, persuasively. “They would im- 
prove .upon acquaintance, you know, and 


surely Mrs. Whycherley might reconcile you 
to her family?” 

The Colonel glanced askance at his com- 
panion, half-inclined to resent his remark, but 
Algy’s gravity prevented an explosion. 

Algy was an agreeable companion, and the 
little dinner at the hotel was exquisitely 
served, yet somehow the Colonel failed to en- 
joy himself as he had contemplated doing. 

He went straight to his club on their return 
to town; while Algy, with a consciousness of 
work well done, put in an appearance at a 
ball, going home at cock-crow in a jubilant, 
well-satisfied frame of mind. 

Aurelia laughted till the tears stood in her 
bright eyes as Algy gravely related the Brigh- 


ton incident to her the next morning. 
“Nine children!” she exclaimed. “Oh, I 
can afford to pity poor Mrs. Whycherley now. 


I shall never hate her again. What a dread- 
fe exposé, I knew that somthing very serious 

had happened; papa came home in such a 
meek, crestfallen mood. _ He-did not say any- 
thing to me, but I drew my own conclusions, 
T cannot thank you sufficiently for what you 
have done, Mr. Cavendish. But for you he 
would have married that dreadful woman and 
all her children,” 

“If you are unable to thank me sufficiently 
I'll take what it is in your power to offer, like 
@ generous creditor,” sgid Algy, boldly. 

“What. do: you mean?” asked Aurelia, 
laughing and blushing. 

“T mean that I'am perfectly willing to take 
you,” he continued ;' “that you are the only 
woman in the world, so far as I am concerned, 
Aurelia. I shall certainly never ask any other 
woman to marry me. 

“It would be setting papa such a bad ex- 
ample,” objected Aurelia, not very strenu 
ously. “And—and I said I never would 
renounce my freedom in order to get married. 
I am wedded to the cause—the em ancipation 
of woman.’ 

“ Well, if I promise to adopt the cause, and 
do all in my power to promote its interests 
you would not be breaking your word in be- 
coming my wife, since I shoal then be part 
and parcel of it,” urged Algy. “ And, pardon 


was in | 





such a | 


| bring the lady with you,” 








\ 





me for saying so, but you are much too attrac- 
tive and brilliant a woman to live and die an 
old maid, Aurelia.” 

“You “ought to have been a Jesuit,” she 
retorted. “I never heard such casuistry 
before.” ? 

“Tf it’s all the same, I would rather not be 
s Jesuit, since they are not allowed to get 
married. Seriously, Aurelia, do you care just 
@ little for me?” 

hd No.” 

“Then you’re*-—’ 

“TI care a great deal for you,” she inter- 
rupted, in a gentler tone. “No one else would 
have succeeded in persuading me to prove false 
to my principles. If only papa——” 

“ He requires more than one person to take 
care of him, darling,” said Algy, kissing her 
fondly. “You must let me share your task. 
Between us we shall be able to keep that gay 
Lothario, your father, in order.’ 

When ‘Colonel FitzMarkham was requested 
to give his ‘sanction to their engagement— 
whic ‘h he did very readily—he came to the 
conclusion that things were never so bad but 
that they might have been worse. 

If Mrs. Whycherley was for ever lost to | him 
he had at bite got rid of Aurelia, his clever 
managing daughter, under whose iron rule 
he had so often winced. Algy Cavendish 
would have to bear with her in the future. 

After long waiting, Val Curzon was about 
to meet with his reward. 

A note from Mr. Greymarsh reached him 
one morning, just as he was about to leave 
town in impatient despair. 

“€ome round to the office at once; and 
ran the note. “We 
The 
need 


are‘on the eve of a complete explanation. 
individual advertised for is here. I 
hardly tell you to waste no time.’ 

Vai dashed away to Verney Street, swept 
Marie Benquier—who was prepared for such 





"I 


hurried words had passed between them, an3_ 


then directed the man to drive to Greymarsh 
and Dibble’s office. 
The Frenchwoman’s eyes glittered like stary 
with excitement, Val, pale and quiet, byt 
equally excited, sat beside her, nervously { tug. 
ging at his moustache. 
Neither of them vouchsafed any remy; 
during the short, rapid ride. Jt was a relief 
to arrive at the office, where they were at onw 
shown into Mr. Greymarsh’s private room 


CHAPTER XI. 

As Val Curzon entered the room with 
Marie Benquier leaning on his arm, his attep 
tion was immediately arrested by tl 18 Well 
dressed man with whom Mr. Greyinn: 
conversing. 

The stranger might have been Va!'s double, 
they resembled each other so closely in height, 
bearing, and feature. A more 
scrutiny, however, revealed certz: 
distinctions, not apparent at first sigh t 

The’ stranger’s face wore a blasé, ¢ «sipite) 
evil expression, from which Val’s was ire. 


sh war 








There were crows’ feet under his ey:<. and a 
cynical smile seemed to play constunt|y apo 
his lips. 


He evinced as much astonishment as Vo 
when the latter confronted him, accompanied 
by Marie Benquier. He turned angmnily t 
Mr. Greymarsh for an explanation. 

“Who is that?” he demanded, pointing to 
Val, and glancing dubiously at Mar e. Yon 
have inveigled me here under a fa‘se pretence, 
sir, a statement that I should hear eomethiag 


to ‘my advantage by responding to your cor 
founded advertisement. You have st a tra 
for me!” 


‘Hardly that,” responded the lawye: 
“The ‘something to your adv: antage’ 
to meant the bringing of your wife, wi 





om you 
lost sight of more than two years ago, », under 
a contingency—into a hansom after a few | your notice again, a proceeding that cane! 
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= 1» afford you much pl The lady is 
i! ord you much pleasure. Jhe lady 1 
ot be by her brother-in-law, Mr. 
jne Curzon. 
John Velen prother!” ejaculated Maric’s hus- 
band. “The likeness between us is sufficient 
to prove that. This is an odd meeting,” he 
wontinued, holding out his hand to Val, who 
did not take it. “** Methinks you are my glass, 
and not my brother. How on earth aid you 
hecome acquainted with my wife? Marie, 
you must forgive me for having left you so 
abruptly, ma belle. I should not have done so 
had circumstances been more in my favour at 
as Ary spite of his jaunty manner he was 
evidently ill at ease. Val him in 
silent scom; his wife shook him off with a 
superb gesture of disdain as he attempted to 
net. 
= Do not ouch me!” she cried, fiercely. “I 
wish that I had died before ever you came to 
ruin my life, to rob me of all love and faith! 
Forgive me,” she continued, earnestly, to Val, 
“for the pain and loss my mistake has entailed 
upon you. I will do my utmost to atone for 
it. I certainly shall not spare or screen him!” 

“What do you mean?” asked her husband. 
“You haven't been claiming my brother as 
your own peculiar property in mistake for 
me, have you, Marie?” : 

“Explain,” said Marie, turning away. “I 
cannot—will not s to him. He has cost 
ine too much in suffering already!” 

I have not only been accused of the wife 
desertion for which you alone are responsible,” 
said Val, sternly. “Your disgraceful and 
criminal doings in Paris have also been laid 
to my charge, through the similarity of name 
and feature existing between us. I have lost 
the eonfidence of valued friends—thanks to 
you—-my engagement has been broken off, my 
plans upset. You can expect to receive no for- 
bearance at my hands. I mean to vindicate 
my own good name at any cost. I intend you 
to clear me from all the aspersions to which 
your misconduct has given rise.” 

Val briefly explained the various annoy- 
ances and losses he had sustained, and th 

varges brought against him. His brother 
listened sullenly. 

“T was not to know that they would make 
you the scapegoat for all my offences,” he 
said, in self-defence. “I’m sorry that it 
should have been so—honestly sorry. Uatil 
this morning I was unaware that such a 
strong personal resemblance existed between 
us, and the folly of naming us both Valentine 
has doubtless helped to produce the mistake. 
Many a time I have been on the point of 
coming to England to see you, but something 
aways happened to frustrate the intention. 
What gave you the impression that I was still 
living? The report reached home that I had 
»een scalped by Mexican Indians.” 

“I remembered that it was only a report,” 
said Val, coldly, ‘and that your reputation 
had never stood very high. Then I requested 
your wife to let me examine her certificate of 
tarmage. Ié proved her to have married 
Frederick Vateritine Curzon, not John Valen- 
tne Curzon. Then I felt certain that you 
were the author of all my troubles, and I 
‘s'ermined to find you.” 

Aud now that you have found me, what 
do you want me to do?” 

“fou must clear me fully and completely 
in the eyes of my friends by acknowledging 
this lady’ ag your wife, and admitting that you 
alone were involved in the various disreput- 
able acts wrongly attributed: to me.” 

« [mit L refuse to do this? ” 

shail take public proceedings against you. 
Pom to establish my own character as @ hae 4 
‘n dent respective of the result to you. 
“uy demir on your purt to accede to my re- 
sy very reasonable one under the circum- 
han a you in prison on a charge of 

“Really it, is quite what : 

Mutt ; you might expect 

a her '" said Frederick Curzon, with 
@inlession ‘tn If you can assure me that a 
* made im private, in which I admit 


ie 


pe 





my own liability with regard to Marie, and 
those other little affairs connected with Paris 
in which I once figured, shall be kept strictly 
a secret from the outer world, I don’t miad 
making it. But I must first have your word 
that my self-inculpation will lead to no un- 
pleasant consequences, that after I have cleared 
you I shall be at liberty to quit England im- 
mediately.” 

“TI can afford to avail myself of your evi- 

dence upon these-terms,” said Val, after a 
moment's thought. “You will be free to go 
where you like, so far as I am concerned, when 
cnce you have declared me innocent of any par- 
ticipation in your wrongdoings, when you have 
explained away the mistake that has arisen. 
Stay, though, there is your wife to be con- 
sidered. I shall insist upon your making ade- 
quate provision for her before you disappear 
again.” 
“J will accept nothing—nothing!” inter- 
sed Marie, proudly. “I would sooner starve 
than be dependent upon the man whose name 
I bear.” 

Frederick Curzon shrugged his shoulders. 

“My dear Marie,” he repl‘ed, coolly, “ your 
resolution does you credit, and considering that 
my finances are at a very low ebb, that I am 
not in a position to suppert myselt, much less 
a wife, you could hardly have decided better. 
I should not have left you but for the dis 
— fact that I had arrived at my last 

n ” 

“Our uncle in New York has cast you off, 
then?” said Val, interrogatively. “He refuses 
to do any more for you?” 

“Precisely. He sent me adrift previous to 
that Mexican expedition, when narrowly 
escaped ‘being scalped by the Indians. He is 
a narrow-minded man, averse to youthful 
follies. I shall never inherit the piles of shin- 
ing dollars that he has scraped together in the 
course of twenty years. 

“You appear to have gone to work to ruin 
all your prospects in Efe in the most business- 





like manner possibie,” observed Val, dryly; as 
he penned a note to Algy Cavendish. “I must 
request you to remain here until the friend to 
whom I am now writing arrives. Then you 
will have to accompany me to Penwyr, in 
Cornwall, after which I shall have no further 
need of your services. Mrs. Curzon will, I 
know, consent to go with us.” 

“Yes. I will go,” said Marie, promptly. 
“T owe this to you, and a great deal besides. 
I have unconsciously wrought you so much 
harm, but it is not yet too late to undo it. To 
accomplish this I will consent for once to 
endure my husband’s society. Immediately I 
leave Penwyr, however, we shall become as 
strangers to each other for ever. I never wish 
to meet him again in this world.” 

Val’s note to h’‘s friend ran as follows :— 

“Dear ALGY,— 

“Oblige me by coming at once to Grey- 
marsh and Dibble’s office, where I await you. 
{ am—thank Heaven—in a position to explain 
everything. I think you will find that you 
owe me an apology. “Vat.” 

In less than half-an-hour Algy Cavendish 
was at the office. It did not take long to place 
him in possession of all the facts that had 
transpired. Frederick Curzon admitting his 
own liab:lity and confessing to the dishonour- 
able deeds that had been fathered upon Val, in 
a manner that was half sullen, half defiant. 

Val got his apology from Algy, and a very 
genuine one it was. 

The little man deeply regretted the moment 
when he had been induced to think Val guilty. 
He expressed his warm desire to accompany 
the others to Cornwall for the purpose of 
assuring Aunt Rachael, in person, of his re- 
newed trust and confidence in her nephew's 
unblemished honour ! 

Val wilkngly consented. 

It was a strange little party that went down 
to Cornwall the next day, Frederick Curzon 
having been kept well under his brother’s eye 
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in the meanwhile, lest he should attempt to 
éscape. 3 

A painful feeling of constraint oppressed 
each member of the party. The situation was 
not one calculated to set any of them at ease. 

Marie scarcely uttered a word as she sat 
opposite to the husband whom she despised 
and disliked. Val was absorbed in thoughts 
of Ruth, while Frederick Curzon’s meditations 
could hardly have been of a pleasant nature, 
considering that he was there under pressure, 
about to be branded as the black sheep of the 
family. 

It was on a glorious autumn afternoon that 
they reached picturesque, sleepy littie Penwyr. 
Bathed in mellow, golden sunshine, it looked 
—_ old-world, and peaceful as a poet’s 

an, 


When the cab containing the odd. quartet 
drew up in front of Aunt Rachael’s preity, 
rose-covered cottage, she was talking earnestly 
with Ephraim Barclay in the front parlour. 

Ruth's sinking health was the theme of con- 
versation.. From the time of her return from 
London she had never rallied, never recovered 
her previous good spirts and gentle energy. 
She seemed to be slipping away from them by 
imperceptible degrees, growing weaker and 
more ethereal every day. 

Val’s supposed infidelity had broken her 
heart. She never mentioned his name, but 
Aunt Rachael knew only too well the cause of 
the girl's fading away. 

Ruth's condition filled her with alarm, in 
which Ephraim Barclay, who was constantly 
at the cottage, fully shared. They were dis- 
cussing thé propriety of taking Ruth away for 
a change, when the cab drew up. 

“Who can it be?” said Aunt Rachael, won- 
deringly. “J expect no visitors. What in- 
sufferable effrontery!” she continued, indig- 
nantly, as Val Curzon jumped lightly out. “I 
wil] not 4 ° 

But the words died upon her lips as another 
man, the exact counterpart of Val, emerged 
from the .staffy Ettle cab, followed by Algy 
Cavendish, who turned to assist Mrs. Curzon 
in making her exit from it. 

“Ephraim, something of importance has hap- 
pened,” said Aunt Rachael, in an agitated tone. 
“Both my nephews are here—Mr. Cavendish, 
too, and Marie Benguier! What can it 
mean?” 

“I don’t know,” responded Ephraim, shortly. 
He could very well have dispensed with the 
entire party. 

In a few seconds the bewildered little maid 
had ushered the London, visitors into the room. 

How the subsequent explanation was got 
through Vail never quite understood. Frede- 
rick, however, performed his part in a satis- 
factory manner, completely exonerating his 
brother from the various charges that had been 
brought against him. 

In so doing, his wife and Algy Cavendish 
supported him, Algy expressing A deep re- 
gret that he had ever been induced to suspect 
his friend of acting dishonourably. 

As if in @ dream Val saw Aunt Rachael 
shedding tears, heard Ephraim Barclay apolo- 
gising honestly and sincerely to him for the 
mistake into which he had fallen between the 
brothers, a fact which raised the Quaker in 
Val’s estimation, since, his character as a man 
of honour being re-established, poor Ephraim’s 
last hope of winning Ruth had vanished. To 
his credit it must be said Ephraim bore his 
double disappointment bravely and well. 

Ruth, lying dressed upon her little white bed 

upstairs, with the window wide open to admit 
the languid air, heard the cab stop, distin- 
guished a famikar voice amidst the hum going 
on below. 
_ She was on her feet directly, her listlessness 
gone, her heart full of wild, sudden hope. The 
voice was Val’s. Would he venture to com 
here if something had not transpired to prove 
him innocent and worthy of her love? 

Hastily smoothing her pale golden hair, 
Ruth crept tremblingly downstairs, that deep 
musical voice thrilling throngh her each time 
it spoke. Unable to bear the suspense, she 


| 


| gotten to be strong-minded, at whic 


pushed the door open and entered, looking like 
a pale, beautiful ghost. 

“Ruth, darling! I may claim you now! 
There is nothing to keep us apart any 
longer.” 

Val’s arms were around her, his kisses rained 
upon her face before them all, and Aunt 
Rachael made no protest. Ruth had a blissful 
consciousness that things bad worked together 
for good in their case; how, she neither knew 
nor cared in the first flush of her restored hap- 
piness.. Val was with her again; Val was 
mnocent of the cruel charges brought against 
him. The bewildering joy that ensued blotted 
out all else for the time being. 

When they had grown a little calmer, 
Marie Curzon stepped forward and took 
Ruth’s hand. 

“Forgive me the pain I have caused you to 
suffer, not wilfully, but owing to a mistake,” 
she said, earnestly. “ Your lover is in every 
way worthy of you, Miss Inglefield. But for 
me and my husband—his brother—no reflec- 
tion would ever have been cast upon Valentine 
Curzon.” 

As Ruth understood more clearly what had 
occurred, her thankful spirit deepened, her 
loving trust in Val revived, never again to be 
shaken. Bending forward, she kissed the 
Frenchwoman’s olive cheek. 

“From henceforth we must be as sisters,” 
She said, gently. “No, there is nothing to 
forgive—you were not to blame—but much to 
be grateful for.” 

Frederick Valentine Curzon left Penwyr for 
London that evening, the richer by a twenty- 
pound note, which he had borrowed (!) of his 
brother. It was a relief to get rid of him, and 
when authentic news of his death reached his 
relatives a year later on from the Soudan it 
occasioned no deep regret. 

Val and Algy stayed,.at Aunt Rachael’s in- 
vitation, until the next day. Marie Curzon re- 
mained altogether. Aunt Rachael kindly 
offered the lonely, deserted young wife a 
home, which she was only too thankful to 
accept. 

Val and Ruth were married as soon as the 
former had passed his examination creditably, 
and gained permission to kill people as a doctor 
in the orthodox way. Ruth made a charming 
wife; her pure, simple, yet gifted nature by 
degrees lending a higher tone to that of her 
handsome, pleasure-loving husband, raising 
him to the call of duty, helping him to make 
of him what—but for her—he would never 
have become—a distinguished, useful mem- 
ber of society, 

Algy Cavendish married his Aurelia, with 
the happiest results. There are so many 
little Algys and Aurelias now, that in look- 
_ing after them his wife has well-nigh for- 


. Algy 
secretly rejoices. : 
The Colonel lives with them, having eschewed 
matrimony after that cruel exposé with regard 
to “the most charming woman in the world,” 
Mrs, Wycherley, who, by the way, is still a 
widew, and likely to remain one. 
[THE END.] 
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— 
“COMPANY.” 

The word “company ” arouses quite ifr 
feelmgs in the minds of different, women Te 
some it means dread and distress, to och 
“company” means a welcome addition to the 
family circle, bringing fresh social stinuhy 
and pleasure to the home. How to smocth ory 
the more or Jess disturbing domestic aphesny 
caused by the arrival of company is an int. 
resting ptoblezn to all housekeepers, Anytbing 


that will make the entertaining of compuy] 


easier is certainly worth knowing; and they 
are @ few practical rules in this connectig, 
worth bearing in, mind. The first rule of ip 
portance is to be always prepared in a wi. 
cient degree-for the eR or unexpected y 
rival of company. This does Hot necesita 
any great outlay—it merely mins that yw 
should snares let aot ag on run low in ordi. 
nary things, as bread, butter, and jam, tp 
always have some kind of cake or dainiy i ths 


house, and some tinned chicken, preserved gp’ 


bottled fruits, etc., in the storeroom. Anothe 
good rule for relieving the shock and strain of 
company is to utilise the guest, as {ar as pos 
sible. This is one of the easiest things in th 
world. The average guest generally realises 
that she is in a sense.a burden upon her enter 
tainerg, and is willing to do anything to hep 
her hostess. Accept any offer to do some slight 
service ; this will make the relations betwea 
est and hostess most cordial and pleasat, 
nother point making the entertaining of cow 
pany less trying is not to worry about the 
uality of the entertainment, so long 2s it is 
the best which in the circumstances can be pro- 
vided. A hostess seldom feels satisfied with 
what she is able to proffer, and only worries 
herself by imagining what a poor opinion the 
guest must have of her hospitality. This im- 
pression is nearly always false, for what my 
seem a poor entertainment from the standpoint 
of the giver may seem to.the recipient a nya 
pet, og 
fn 
OHARMING MEN AND WOMEN. 
A woman’s charm does not necessarily d 
pend on beauty. Yet it must be admitted thi 
a Yeally charming woman is generally wel 
dowered in-this respect.. With men, charm 8 
independent of physique. We have seen 
most alluringly and subtly present in 4 ma 
whose face looks as if all ee 
vigorously playing “Aunt Sally” with % tot 
hi hours than he could count. It is ime 
ndent, toe, of achievement. We should per- 
ps describe a man of, charm as one up 
whom none of the finer flavours of life ar 
wasted, who can appreciate, sympathise with, 
and criticise all the scenes, situations, sayings, 
or actions cound him. It dees not matter whi 
this man .does—whether .he talks gossip, * 
tells a story, or discusses a poem, oF 4 pie’ yt 
or a play, he is charming. Of himself wd , 
experiences-he never seems to think ; but he. 
interested in sad and hai love affairs, ie 
manners and: conversation of his fellows, » 
sunsets, and the absurdities of Jife. Such me 
are the salt of human intercourse. Their ge 
are the most precious of all gifts, thouga 4 
die founders of nothing. bib 
It is native and inherited, ‘his charm, we 
defeats the prying investigator and elud:s 7 
cunning analyst? From generations of ie 
tors men and women inherit theit pees 
If we: reflect upon the persons we know a 
are charming, if is ten to one ent ee al 
find they are ,cultured, though we ngeky 
of dozens of cultured people who are B! 
charming. Thiak of that, you women 7 
ally you young ones—whether you av I" 
or plain, and cultivate your minds 
direction, whether, you are rich 0 
get yourselves ; open your eyes © | 
and sounds of nature ; read—think- 
some impersonal aim, and your ™ eh 
illwmined. Learn something of th rea 
charm, and people will jearn somee 8 
charm from you, 
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Gleanings 


Varour BATHS IX Fixiaxp.—A person who 
roposes to enjoy this new form of vapour 
ath lies down at full length in a hammock, 
which is suspended over & large bath tub filled 
with ice-cold water. An attendant then throws 
nto this water some hot bricks, whereupon a 
rapour arises avd envelopes the person lying 
in the hammock. For some minutes the atten- 
dant allows him to remain exposed to the 
vapour, and then, after removing the bricks, 
he gives the hammock a jerk, and the gentle- 
man in it comes plump down into cold water. 
Those who have tried this method of bathing 
say that the sensation is quite novel, and that 
the sudden plunge into the cold water really 
invigorates One. 

Lancestr Bexzy ry THE Woriv.—What is 
perhaps the largest hanging bell in the world 
is to be seen in om This is the Min- 
gun Bell, and on the right bank of the Irra- 
waddy, almost opposite the city of Mandalay. 
This ummense bell measures. as follows :— 
Height to crown, 12 ft.; 21 ft. high to the top 
of the griffin-like’ monsters; diameter at the 
lip, 16 ft. 5. ins. ; thickness of metal, from 
6 ins. to 12 ins, It weighs about 80 tons. 


Tt is suspended on three massive round beams 


of teak placed horizontally the one over the 
other, their ends resting on two pillars of 
enormous size, composed of masonry and 
large upright teak posts, This bell was cast 
at the end of the 18th century under the 
superintendence of the reigning king. 

Careless CORRESPONDENCE. -—A gentleman 
and his wife had been invited to an evening 
perty. He wanted to go, but his wife declared 
that she had no gown suitable for the occasion, 
and asked him to send “regrets” to their 
hostess, Thereupon the man, while at his 
office, penned this facetious note: “ We regret 
that your kind invitation must be’declined for 
all the conventional reasons, but the real 
reason is that half the family has nothing to 
wear. My wife’s latest dress is over three 
weeks’ old, and her hat is twelve hours out of 
date. You will appreciate the hopelessness of 
the occasion and excuse us.” He thought this 
80 od that he went further, and determined 
to be smartly sarcastic at the expense of his 
wife, He wrote a note to her explaining that 
he would not be at home for an early dinner 
as she had asked him. ‘The note ran: “I can 
hot accept your invitation because I am going 
out to an evening party where the guests are 
~e! expected to wear anything of importance. 
Sorry I won’t be there to kiss you good-night.” 
Unfortunately he was careless; the notes went 
into the wrong envelopes, and the lady who 
ad invited the couple was somewhat surprised 
at the man’s audacity. 


, Sous Huvts.—Suppose a man is thought to 
“ave sustained @ fracture, say of arm or leg, 
“4 must be carefully and gently treated from 
irst. He should be carried to a quiet place, 
aud, if an examination is to be made, his 
( othes must be cut off—ripped up at the seams 
wad not taken off. We can imagine the pain 
an would be caused by the attempt to take 
< his coat if hig arm were broken. Indeed, 
he one ide& we should keep in mind is that a 
umple fracture may be made very much worse 
a allow any undue movements to take place 
a Re broken bone. In the cast of a man with 
woken leg, imagine what would be likely to 
Wie hi some foolish or ignorant person 
likel oe Up and set him on his feet. Very 
th “y the broken end of the bone would come 
ae the skin, and then we should get a 
a tea, rious accident—a compound frac- 
simp) sb is, one with a wound) in place of a 
ie We can all see the necessity, 
pam ad the most gentle treatment of every 
re ™ which a bone ig suspected of being 
to va — duty, in fact, is to take measures 
nearly an ® parts at rest, to put the bone as 
terre hha Can, in its natural position, and to 
should Py ay disturbance. This is what 
® pending the arrival of the 











Women CrrimMInALts.—The case of Emma 
Byron, the Bootle murderess, and the arrest 
of Madame Humbert, have brought the sub- 
ject of crime among women prominently be- 
fore the public during the last few weeks. 
Statistics prove that at present the number 
of criminal-women is considerably less in pro- 
portion than that of male criminals. In 
France the number of criminals tried annu- 
ally in the term of five years was 200 males 
per million of population, and 40 females. 
{n the German Empire, according to the rv 
turns of 1886, the proportion of women con- 
victs was less than 18 per cent. of the total 
number. In Italy, out of 68,828 prisoners in 
1887, 5,473 were females. In the United 
States a late census gives 54,190 males and 
5,068 females. In Great Britain the number 
of criminal women is disproportionately large. 
In 1834 the ratio of women in the criminal 
population of England was one in five; of 
late years it has exceeded one in four. 

“Hatt Markep.”—No manufacturer of gola 
and silver plate.in England is permitted to sell 
and no member would even attempt to pur- 
chase a piece of silver or gold plate, that had 
not received the “ ball-mark.” This symbol is 
stamped upon every section of plate, and is an 
absolute guarantee of the purity of the metal. 
“ Hall-marking”’ is protected by the legisla- 
ture. Fraudulent hall-marking ix.so heavily 


punishable an offetice, that attempts to de- 


ceive the public by means of spurious ball 
marks are practically unknown. Probably few 
articles can be so easily adulterated as silver 
and gold, and were there so such protection 
as hali-marking in vogue, the public would be 
extensively defrauded, as the purity of the 
metals cannot be determined by cursory 
examination, but only by elaborate testing. For 
gold articles, the standard marks are a crown 
and the carat number for the two highest carat 
standards--twenty-two and eighteen carats re- 
spectively — this number being followed by 
decimals representing the proportion of gold 
in the alloy for the fifteen, twelve, and nine- 
carat quantities. The number is followed by 
the symbol or mark of the assaying office, 
which in the case of Birmingham is an anchor, 
while the year in which the assay was made is 
represented by a letter. At last come the 
manufacturers’ initials: Every article submit- 
ted to the Assay Office is returned marked. If 
it does not correspond to the manufacturer’s 
statement of the carat value, it is smashed to 
pieces, and returned to the manufacturer in 
fragments to be re-made. 

Papsrewski's Bumes.—M. Paderewski has 
recently passed through the hands-of a phre- 
nologist. His organs of tune and time were 
discovered to be powerfully developed, and 
these are conjoined to other powerfully de- 
veloped organs which give philosophic compre- 
hensiveness of all that is understood of the 
science and philosophy of music, harmony, 
technique, and instrumental manipulation. 
But to be a musical genius requires something 
more than large tune. ‘Though highly ner- 
vous and finely organised, M.. Paderewski 
possesses exceptionally large executive powers, 
combined with well-developed firmness, giv- 
ing him wonderful physical tehacity, exe- 
cutiveness of purpose, firmness, steady per- 
severance, persistence, determination, and 
great powers of endurance. Though ap- 
parently somewhat reserved, Paderewski pos- 
sessegs a very friendly, warm-hearted, social, 
domestic; and sympathetic disposition. is 
genial, courteous, and adaptable; has rather 
large mirthfulness, disposing him to maniiest 
a keen discernment of humour and the incon- 
gruity of things. His acquisitiveness is 
large, givi him much sense of careful- 
ness and industry and a provident disposi- 
tion. He has a strong endowment of imagi- 
nation, is ingenious, constructive, and prolific 
of ideas, yet is not wanting in practicability. 
Has a fair degree of hope and cheerfulness 
of disposition, yet is) somewhat subject to 
experiencing extremes of feeling. In short, 
it seems that Paderewski is as nearly perfect 
as a human being can be. 
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It is impossible to take too much care 

of one’s eyes, and those who value 

their eyesight will do well to send to 
STEPHEN GREEN,210, Lambeth Road, 
London, for a little book ‘‘ How to Pre- 
serve the Eyesight,” which tells the story 
of a cure for all troubles of the eyes, eye- 
lashes, and eyelids. SINGLETON’S 
EYE OINTMENT has proved its 
virtues during 300 years, and it may 
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Faurr Stoxyes As Puer.-—In California it is 
found that peach stones burn as well as the 
best coal, and give out more heat in proportion 
to weight. The stones taken out of the fruit 
that is tinned and dried aré collected, and sold 
at the rate of twenty-four shillings a ton. 
Apricot stones also burn, but not so well as 
peach, and do not command so good a price. 
Some MILLionArRes’ Basixs. — A resource- 
ful New York newspaper has provided its 
readers with the following list of millionaires’ 
children and their prospects :—-Margaret Car- 
negie, aged 5, who got a 2,500,000 dollar 
house on Fifth Avenue for a Christmas gift ; 
John Nicholas Brown, aged 2, who js the 
richest baby in the United States, having 
15,000,000 dollars invested in his own name; 
Isabella Rockefeller, aged 6 months, who will 
inherit many millions, and .is now living in 
a rented cottage in the country; .William 
Henry Vanderbilt, aged 1, who is the: prin- 
cipal heir to the Vanderbi't fortune and may 
get 100,000,000 dollars; William A. Clark, 
aged 1 month, who got a Christmas present 
c* 1,000,000 dollars from his grandfather just 
for being born a boy; Flora Payne Whitney, 
aged 5, who will receive millions from her 
father and more millions from her, mother, 
who was a Vanderbilt; William Vincent As- 
tor, aged 11, who has always suffered from 
ill-health, and is living in his lonesome villa 
at’ Tuxedo; Lolita Armour, aged 5, who, 
thanks to Dr, Lorenza and her father’s mil- 
lions, is now in a fair way to become strong 
and healthy; Baby Mackay, aged 1, who will 
inherit a fortune of 50,000,000 dollars. 
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Helpful Talks 


BY THES EDITOR. 


The Editor is pleased to hear from his 
readers at any time. 


| 


| 
| 


Noxt.—Axminster, in Devon, is well knewn | 
on account of its very rich and beautiful car- | 
pets, woven in one piece, which rivalled those | 
of Turkey and Persia. The town is believed to | 
have existed from very early times. 


Eriqvette.—Such matters are to a great | 


All letters must give the name and address | extent controlled by custom. Religious per- | 


of the writers, not for publication, but as a 
guarantee of good faith. 


Ayxiovts.—If you can prove that you pur- 
chased the goods with your own means, and 
not from money that your husband gave you 
for housekeeping purposes, you can stop him 
selling the furniture. 

Constant Reaper ror Twenty Ygars.— 
“There is nothing that will prevent the growth 
of hair on the lip. A fortune awaits the 
person who discovers a remedy for this disfi- 
urement to a woman. 

Racuet H.—There is no way consistent 
with self-respect except to leave him to him- 
self until he comes round again. If he 


sons natura‘ly conform to the usages of the 


| church which they attend. Those who are not 
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weally cares for you he will be sure to come | 


after you. Do not be impatient. 

One 1x Love.—If she cannot throw a 
modest intimation of her feelings into her 
tones, her looks, her manner, then she is 
unlike the rest of her sex. But she must 
guard against seeming bold or over-senti- 
mental. Delicacy is a girl’s best charm. 
Any want of refinement and modesty shocks 
@ well-bred man, 

Lucy.—You should bear in mind that your 
dover is only a boy of twenty, and is, there- 
fore, not his own master. When he becomes 
aman of full age perhaps he will show more 
firmness and independence of character. In 
the meantime you ought to be kind and for- 
bearing towards him, or else give him up al- 
together. 





religious are not expected to bow their heads 
during prayers. 


Jack.—Wagers or bets depending upon any | 
contingent event are unlawful, and alli con- | 
tracts on account of money wagered are void. | 
In most wagers the stakes are deposited with | 
a third person, called .the stakeholder, to | 
await the result. In some countries the loser | 
may sue both the stakeholder and winner for 
the amount he wagered. 


Jean.—Christmas is a combination of the | 
two words, Christ and mass, and is so named 
in contradistinction to the other Church festi- 
vals of the year, such as Candlemas, Michael- 
mas, etc., its signification being a mass for 
Christ, one of the oldest observances of the 
day being a celebration of a mass commencin 
at midnight, and which may be colahaatell 
three times during the day, an honour ac- 
corded no other day in the Church calendar. 


Wovtp-se Sorpier.—-A brigade consists of 
two or more regiments of troops under the 
command. of a brigadier-general. A regiment 
usually consists of ten companies of troops 
under the command of a colonel, and a com- 
pany consists of from sixty to one hundred 
men, under the command of a captain. -It is 








seldom that every company in a regiment has 
its full complement of men; and _ hence 
brigades vary as to the number of troops | 
they contain. 


ee 
Nora.—A young lady should not sop 
presents from a gentleman to whom she js ms 
engaged, un‘ess he is a near relative, 
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WIDOW WELGCHS 
FEMALE PILLS 


fo} 

Awarded Certificate of Merit for the cure of Irregularities, A. 

and all Female Complaints. They have the approval of the Medica 

Profession. Beware of imitations. The uine and origina 

are in White Paper Wrappers. Boxes, ts. 1444. and 28. 94, of a 

Chemists. 2s. 9d. box contains three times the pills. Or by post y 
makers, C. and G. KEARSLEY, ry, Now 

. Sold in the Colonies, 


ERR UTE ES ss 
jo he had of all Chemists in Boxes 
41%.2/9 or #6 or sent anywhere on 
receipt of /5,340r55 /*{Stamps by 
ET. Towre & C2 66.long Row. Norrincnan, 





SULPHOLINE Sits) =. 


A SPOTLESS SKIN. 
A BEAUTIFUL COMPLEXION. 


ERUPTIONS, PIMPLES 
ENTIRELY FADE AWAY. 


LOTION 





CHAPS, 





Promotes Appetite. 


CURES DYSPEPSIA, HYSTERIA, NERVOUS COMPLAINTS. 


BOTTLES. 


SHILLING 


sy 
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_ THE SKIN AND COMPLEXION 


— F HANDS, 


iS UNEQUALLED FOR PRESERVING 


FROM THE EFFECTS OF 
FROST, COLD WINDS, & HARD WATER. 
IT REMOVES AND PREVENTS ALL 
Roughness, Redness, & Chaps, 
AND KEEPS TEE SKIN 


SOFT, SMOOTH & WHITE 
AT ALL, SEASONS. 
If used after Dancing, or visiting heated apartmen's, 
it will be found DELIGHTFULLY COOLING AND 
REFRESHING. 
Bottles, 6d., 1s., and 2s. 64., of all Chemists, 
M. BEETHAM & SON, Cheltenham. 
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COUGHS, COLDs, 
ASTHMA, 


ah 


BRONCHITIS. 


R. J. COLLIS 





Dk. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE is @ liquid medicine which | , 
ERY KIND, affords a calm, 
OUT HEADACHE, and invigorates the nervous system when exhausted. 


assuages PAIN OF EV N 


refreshing sleep WITH- | cone Me OF DIARRH@A. 


ma 


BROWNE’S 


ORODYNE.. 


I8 THE GREAT SPECIFIC FOR 
DIARRHEA, DYSENTERY, CHOLERA. 


GENERAL BOARD OF HEALTH, London, REPORT that It ACTS a38 
CHARM, one dose generally sufficient. 


Dr. GIBBON, Army Medical Staff, Calcutta, states :—‘ Two Doss ComALsTsLT 








Dh.,4., COLLIS BROWNE'S GHLORODYNE, —Vico-Chancellor Sir W. 
PAGE WOO icly in Court that Dr. J, COL 
vandoubtedly the INVENTOR of CHLORODYNE, that the whole story of the 
-Gefendant Freeman was deliberately untrue, and he regretted to say it had been 


stated pub! 


aworn to.—See The Times, July 13th, 1864. 


LIS BROWNE was 


DA.,J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE rapidiy cuts shor al 
E\PILEPSY, SPASMS, COLIC, 


PALPITATION, HYSTERIA. 
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MPORTANT CAUTION,.—The IMMENSE SALE of 
this REMEDY has given rise te many 
Be careful to observe TRADE MARK. Of all Chemists, 1/14, W.0. * 
Sole Manutacturer—J. T. DAVENPORT, 33, Great Russell Street, London, 
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